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The unity of impulsive foree in all | 


spheres o ovement i i 
Transtated for the Harbinger. s of movement implies are of | 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE.* 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SERIES. 


will and action in the directing power ; 
and unity of will in the first cause or | 
God, who on account of his Omnipotence, | 


‘cannot be hindered by any obstacle in| 
; : ™ ont 
time or space, necessarily presumes unity 

of design. 


“ Omnia per scalam quandam ad unitatem as- 


cendunt.— Parmenides and Plato.” 


“Deux ordres successifs regissent |’existence 
De l'homme, des humains, de la terre et du ciel, senecal to. off eieeen . be 
Tout nait, tout vit, tout meurt, mais tout est eter- | > nora: Unity < system im the govern- 


nel : ment of the world. | 


The sum of these metaphysical unities, 


‘firmly bound together, constitutes the | 


L’ombre fait le tableau, |’erreur fait la science, 
La nuit, de la nature indique Je reveil 

La comete est l’enfance errante, echevelee. 
La Planete est la vierge al’hymen conviee 
Compagne heureuse du soleil.” 


We may state then, a priori, that the 


principle ; 


J. Journet. Is moved by only one spring ; 


Performs all its labor, of combination 


I. 


Study of the Series. 
We havg shown that attraction is the 


|and of order, by a single process ; 
Realizes in its increasing action a single 


universal motive power of beings, and“: a, 
that its influence controls the destinies of lhe two extreme terms of this Trilogy 


the moral as well as of the physical | °° known to us. 


universe. We have also ascertained in 


The aim, with regard to the individual, 


the human soul, besides attraction, the 


. : _ — shar «} —- al « sam. | fandemont: aw r Wg, 
existence of a principle of distribution and can be no other than his natural and com | fundame ntal laws of life. 


calculation, intended not to oppose, but to plete development; and with regard to 


the whole, the harmonic union of beings 


regulate the development of passions, to oI 


determine and adjust their conditions of We have yet to discover the process 


equilibrium with each other, and with the 
exterior objects which call them into ac- 
tion. The sum of these conditions should 
be presented under a form so absolutely 
scientific, that we need not hesitate to call 


it the Law of order of the passional pow- 


manity upon the globe. 


‘rank, rests on two bases; I. Union and | 


ers; for in proportion as this law shall be issimilation of parts to form a distinct in- | 
aia 9 ~wietenca . 
more or less correctly understood aud ap- dividual; 2. ‘Temporary existence of 


through 


. . . | 
the being consecutive and in | 


plied, will order or disorder result from 
Che series is 
of thts two-fold | 


itself into a 


sensible transformations. 
then at 


the passions, which have always a sover- 


eign influence, for good or for evil, on the the foundation 


. . e ’ > . . . POR ) pe 
individual, as well as on social life. movement, which resolves 


series of aggregation of parts, and a se- 
The 


former performs its evolution in space, 


To discover the nature of passional 


ries of continuity or succession. 


motive, we were obliged to ascend tu the 
general principle of movement. In like 


the latter in time. Let us explain. 


manner, it is only in the laws of univer- 


sal order, that we shall! be able to diseover Every being is evidently formed of a 


—— - certain number of parts, united one te the 


*Entered according to Act of Congress, in other, 
the year 1847, by Jean M. Patisse, in the 
Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massa- 


chusetts, 


and assuming particular shapes, 
according to a law of proportien, without 


Ilu- 


|wlich nething distinct can exist. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1847. 





The spring we have named Attraction. |centres or compound unities; 
t i 
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| the precious formula of Order for the At-|man intelligence has until now ascer- 


tained this law only by its results, with- 
out having been able to penetrate deeper 
into its principle and mode of action. 
The aggregation of parts is the first phe- 
nomenon of individual life ; but the Series 
in space goes beyond this. 

No being lives isolated, independent 
and self-sufficing ; it is on the contrary 
by a permanent commenion with other 
beings, parts like himself of a larger 
unit, that he develops his personality and 
retains it. From some of these beings 
he has received life, others assist him to 
sustain it; this imterchange of services 


universe emanates from one all powerful | constitutes for the individual, a second 


mode of existence and connects him to 
universal life by an unbroken chain of 
progressive solidarity. 

This phenomenon is so evident that we 
need not stop to prove it. 

Therefore, the aggregation of parts 
forms individual beings or simple uni- 
ties, and the aggregation of beings forms 
in other 
words, the Series in space is one of the 
Let us now 
/explain the Series in time. 
The 


character of continuity or duration, pro- 


life of every being presents a 
} 


by which the general order can be real-| portional not only to the number and 
ized, for the purpose of applying it to the | cohesion of its parts, but also to the 
labors which compose the function of Hu-| importance of the function it is destined 


to perform in the life of the unit of which 


The life of every being, whatever its | it forms a part. 


Each link of that chain of continuity, 
harmoniously united to the preceding and 
to the following by insensible transitions, 
constitutes the duration, or vital eareer of 
a being. But is its identity absolute, 
that is, does it remain always invariably 
the same’? Far from it; we have shown, 
on the contrary, that a movement ef sue- 
cessive transformations, too rapid, minute 
and evanescent to be appreciated sepa- 
rately, but yet no less real, stands in 


constant ©; position to the inertness of 


i 
material particles. Finally two integral 
transformations, ealled beginning and end, 
or birth and death, limit the evelution of 


individual life, and a phenomenos similar 


orig Pee 





t 
‘ 
f 
: 





to that which 


unites the series ef agvre- 


ration, connects them with a continuous 


Pp ' ry . 
series of a higher order. Thus, for ex- 


ie life of man constitutes a unit 


“Ty ] t 
ainps a 


of time, of whieh birth and death are the 


points of contact with 


of which each gener: 


a temporal series, 
ition is but a link o 
contmuous chain extending from the 


the 


the 


original stock or genitor, down to 


extinction of the family, which merges it- 
self in the | f the mation, and throsgh 
in utter in that of the whole of Hu 
LIM \ 


contimuity or time is then 


evidently « the counterpart of that 
of agg ration. 
i : s ; 
Line I s process is both the 
Maost general and the most exact iormula 
> oe} Baas ‘at. all .—- 
of the evolution of Iiife in all degrees. 
Dos et Racin ‘ a a 
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ism, the Culminating 
Universality of Series, and to descend 
from that eminence, from one sphere to 
another, without leaving for an instant the 
conducting thread, down te the function 
of the last organ found in the least of all 
things. 

The acutral and purely numerical atom 
does not exist: it is an abstracfion ; but it 


is the organ, the active functionary, that 


lives every where. ‘Fhis is, we repeat it, 


] fe- 


quiekentng aspe ct of the Series. 


and 
With 


it, we unfold the mystery ef the harmonic 


the powerful, profound, like 


inequality of beings, of their hierarchal 
and. then we can understand the 
ing, the 


ad 
reiations, 


’ 
reinkgious mean 


purpose aud the 


sign of /egilunate power. 


The Series, then, has a simultaneous 


and a successive development; and under 


two forms, which are always con- 


‘ 
Lucse 


' > 1 woe] life ly srl 
nected with life, it is not Only nwericail, 
mut also /umeclivNnal, 


Whence it results, 


1 


* ¢ ‘ ee * nit 4} * 
that the vital. evolution, whether in an 


} ! , ae } = 
Hal aguai OF ha Ct Clon OF LNGAVIGUals, 
S not composed of unllorm or monoto- 
‘ um, sa Bie ae . 
nous { Ss aii YF oniy DY then 

s cece) Matas anil ; ; j 
Humvel ind Gureation, and exer ising on 
the lite ef the being an influence alwavs 

ual, vague and indiseriminate; but, 

t} . t } ‘ ‘ at antl 
on tt ce it the function ef each 

oe ¢ the nart 2 called organs - 
IS S$peChil , lal the parts are Culied Organs , 
that these organs are co-ordinated and 

ret s 1wav as to oltier a 
‘ ~ ease and aecrease, around 


a superior organo which is, according lo 


i 
r 
< ] l gee, { ‘e. Superior Fihasis 
rT 
P Capi i m fof tht ‘er1es 
Q +} ¢ Clronr >» Sar : slarls 
» that the Organic Series, regularly 
t u or constructed, presents aways a 
f ri f j ‘ novo 
; iS ( 
LI — 
fiere are a icw Chal} eg. 


SERLES IN TIM? 


an evolution For human life. 


L tiou, or. ? r 
t . % 
Asc yy é ! 
Wi 4 Yout 


oe 
Maturit 
Ly g (¢ 
\ Old Age 
\ 
‘ 2nd Lafancy. 
End, or 
¢ Death. 
tra "I \ 
SERII IN ACI 
For an inert For « For an gregation 
ooy t of Cregg s. 
te iw ts fa cles ferior ambiguous 
i ial parts,.. Radicles,. .int t iguou 
luter parts,..hwots,.....1 rice fanmbes and 
f ; r 
, )1 \ I era. OF 
uu { ‘ Ai ' 
cap oup 
, S organ, ¢ 
lint B 5... Supe rcenera and 
t vilte 
, lowers. } 
‘ ’ i & _ ( Oo! mI aM 
f\& ‘ \ 
| 1 { ' nf ra | sup rior, 
‘ ! | } 
Lin tl preceding ib explained 
' { { ; { al | | 
OV the COUUCCLION UI a Series kOV Kind 


Funetionary of the| 








with the lower and superior series, with 
Thus, for ex- 
ample, the inferior ambiguous of the 


which it is interlocked. 
series of birds is the flying fish, which 
links: birds to fishes, and the superior 
ambiguous of the same series is the bat, 


| which unites birds with the mammiferous 


quadrupe ds > 

Such is the power and universality of 
the serial process, that it not only pre- 
sides over the integrat construction of 
living beings, or inanimate elements, and 
over their combinations with each other, 
but it manifests itself also in all the as- 
pects they are capable of assuming; 
number, lines, sounds, forms and colors. 

Number is the expression of the law of 
aggregation and of continuity. We say: 
This whole is composed of so many 
parts ; it has lasted so many hours, days, 


years, and so forth. It is true that num- 


ber does not express the hierarchal degree ; 
It is 


has nething vital ; it is only 


for number is only an abstraction. 
not a being, 
one of the metaphysical aspects of life, 
as are time and space; as soon as a being 
is realized amid these intangible ele- 
ments, its hierarchal life begins. 
Lhe line is a series of points, the curve 
1 series of straight lines, planes and forms 
re series of lines ; and the aggregate of 
these primary elements suffices to realize 
1] Let us 


observe alse, that the more fully the form 


all imaginable configurations. 
of a body, of a statue, of a building, re- 


fects the characteristics of equilibrium 


and of hierarchy, of the functional series, 
the midst of a 
progression of partial Series, 4n harmen- 


the better it realizes, in 


ic unity; and the more the dignity and 


power of lines increase, the more perfect 


is the edifice. ‘The laws of Esthetics 
have no higher and more universal ex- 
pre Sslon. 


In the same way, the convergence of the 
various colors to a focus, to ferm the unitary 
color White, or their grouping in sueces- 
sive shades in all the physical and atmos- 


pherical phenomena, exhibits the power 
Does not a day 


present a perfectly graduated series, be- 


of the serial process. 
vinning with the twilight, which forms 
the transition or ambiguous moment be- 
tween darkness and light, to mid day, 
apogee of the luminous series, when the 
light decreasing gradually with the disap- 


pearance of the sun, merges itself with 
the evening twilight, which again con- 


nects day to might t 


Nuund is subjeet to the 


) 


sv evidently 
same law, that the two rudimental aspeets 
eries, simultaneousness and con- 
tinuity, form the two distinet elements of 
under the name Mel- 
and Harmony 
Again, does not 
the ‘Fouie present in every tune, a central 


series 


tlle musical ser les, 


ody (eontinuous series) 


( simultaneous serie Ria 
melodic 


round which the 


polit, 








ee 


unfolds itself, 
which it invariably returns? and does not 
the fundamental Chord of a key consti- 
tte the Pivot of the 
to a succession of 


Hlarmoniec series 


connected accords, 
forming several] serial systems, graduated 


and hierarchized around the Dominant? 


circulates freely, and to! 


Finally, all labor of human thought is | 


governed by the series, from the most 
vague idea, to the highest scientific classi- 
fications. 
posed of as many elements as the object of 


An Idea is a simple series com- 
which it isthe exponent. It has for pivot 
or prineipal organ, the most characteristic 
point of the sudject ; around it are ecollec- 
ted into graduated groups qualities, less 
and less special or important, and which 
being common to the idea expressed, and 
to others also, serve as a transition, or 
connection with higher Groups, present- 
ing analogous phenomena. 

Every operation of Reason has for 
the 


that is of arranging 


basis faculty of associating Ideas, 


them into series : 


and the art of reasoning, consists in noth- 
ing else but in constructing with more or 
less accuracy, ideal series. 

What is the difference between a logi- 
cal man and a weak thinker? [1 is this, 


that in the former the seriation of ideas 


is truer, their relative importance better 


appreciated, whilst the dialectic of the 
latter 


gaps, 


presents ui lulerruptlions , in 
eommon parlance, he lacks connection in 
his ideas; he attributes an exaggerated 
importance to a weak idea, dues not seri- 
ate or ordinate ideas regularly, does not 
construct the series hierarchally. 
that 


the un- 


} | 


Ich surround 


It happens occasionally, 
favorable circamstances wh 
social life break down the most powerful 
All at 


the thinker is disorganized, he 


constitutions. onee the braia of 


his 


lose Ss 


equilibrium, he denies his friends, speaks 


and acts at random, he is insane How 
to analyze aud aecuunt fer this disaster? 
it can be done in a few words. ‘That 


mau no longer possesses the serra/ faculty, 
he has lost the 


He 


thread that connects them is broken; one 


power of constructing 


series, has ideas enough, but the 
ef these, uften the least important, oceu- 
pies him particularly, he constantly re- 
curs to it, without transitions, apropos to 
every thing or nothing : connection, pre- 
gression, hierarchy, all 1s gone. 

The 


on each other, call into existence opinions 


ideas of several thinkers, acting 


which in process of ume, forming groups, 


classifications, syntheses, receive the 


name of science. Later, several scien- 
tifie series, constructed by various frac- 
tions of human intellect, approach each 
other, and finally uniting form a potential 
series of a superior order. 


} 


Thus all sciences, physical, natural, 


mechanical, astronomical, compose a vast 


Serial unity, having for pivotal organ, the | 
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mathematical element. From this point 
the sphere continues to expand, until it 
embraces all the labors of the human 
mind and reflects them towards one com- 
mon centre, in which Truth, Justice, and 
Beauty are only various aspects of the 
same metaphysical unity. 

This constitutes the culminating series, 
last term or limit of tradition, and of 
philosophical liberty, that series in which 
mathematics are linked with morals, in 


which science becomes poetry and reli- 


gion, and which it is the mission of the | 


The transcendent 
universal synthesis, 


future to construct. 
that 


will 


character of 


by which it be distinguished 
from those preceding it is, that every 
laws will shed 
Attraction, 


serial law itself seem to form 


one of its fundamental 
light on all human science. 
and the 


part of it also. 


It is by rising to this height, that Fou- | 


} 


rier has been able to cast on human des- 


tines a glance so firm and comprehensive, 


and in giving to life and society a new | 


basis, 


escape the deceitful 


politicians, metaphysicians, and econo- 
mists. 
al analysis of the series, and attempt to 
sum up in a few words the ideas present- 
ed to the reader in the preceding pages. 
The life of every being is a phenome- 
non of movement. 


ciple of movement is attraction. 


exterior formula of movement or compe- 


sition, and of the harmonic aggregation 


og 
oo 
of beings, is the serves. 
T) 
ne 


tion, 


series has two modes of evolu- 
Ttane and 
Num wT > 


Considered in its organie work- 


Space; it has alse two 


aspects and Function or HIE- 
RARCHY 
ings it presents a movement of increas- 
ing and decreasing progression around a 
Pivot. 


The 


the parts so as to form beings ecapabie of 


series, after having co-ordained 
acting in a distinet circle of activity, pro- 
portional to the degree of each, connects 
a unit of larger dimensions; 
the 


unit, it finally interlocks the universality 


them with 


then harmonizing in same way this 


of beings in an infinite circle, of which 


God is the centre, the soul and the prin- | 


ciple. Omnia per scalam quandam ad 


unidatem ascenduni,* 


The series appears then as the con- 
structive process of general order, from 
to God, 


the atom as the mould of the 


suecessive development of life, and also 
as the mirror which reflects simultaneous- 


ly its various aspects. It adopts all be- 


ings, as soon as they appear, and distri- 


butes them on the scale of Time and 


Space as notes of universal harmony. 
A law of contrast, of accord and hie- 


rarchy, pointing out the place and mission 


All things attaim to Lnit 


—Purmenides and IL’ lato 


through deyrees. 


~ 





| of the smallest of beings, and reducing 
|to atoms the largest bodies when their 


illusions of 


We shal! limit to this our gener- | 


The permanent prin- | 
The | 
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hour has come! Eternal rhythm of crea- 
tions, which can not be better expressed 
than in the words of the man 
the first to reveal to the’ world its magnifi- 


who was 


| cence: ‘* Double vibration, ascending and 
descending, from the infinitely smal] to 
the infinitely great, and from the infinite- 
ly great to the infinitely small.’ — (Fou- 
ce) 

To be Continued. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


HARMONY. 


BOOK FIRST. 


EQUILIBRIUM OF INTERNAL AND EXTER- 
| NAL LUXURY, OR INTEGRAL DEVEL- 
| OPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND OP 
INDUSTRY. 
CHAPTER I. 
Integral Development of the Physical 


powers; Health, Vigor and Material 


Riches. 


“ A precicus thing is health, the only thing, in 
truth, which merits that we spend not only time, 
sweat, labor, money, but even life in its pursuit; 
inasmuch as without it life is an injurv te us. 
Pleasure, wisdom. scienee, virtue, without it 
grow dull and vanish altogether. — ontuigne. 


I. 


“My Theory may be reduced to this; the 
substitution of short instead of long sessions, in 


the practice of industry.” — Fourier. 


If the reader has fairly understood the 


formula which regulates the organization 


of labors, and whose elasticity enables it 


to accommodate itself to every 


industry, he will have remarked in it un- 


doabtedly this prominent feature from the 


first, that Fourier dees fur industry pre- 
cisely Ww hat Napoleon did for war. The 
aneient tactics divided the forces and 
weakened itself on all points. Napoleon 
came and learned to compose, of all the 


isolated, scattered bands, one powerful 


and compact army, W hose mass, multi- 


plied by the energy of its impulse, 


crushes and grinds to atoms every thing 
in its way. 
This comparison, however, is defective 


in one sense; for 


Industry to-day is not 
even organized into partial and dcetached 
bands. ‘The army of laborers to-day is 


like of 


whieh should be 


an army defense or invasion, 


men without uniform, without ties, with- 
out chiefs, without discipline, without 
communication, acting separately, con- 
tradicting one another, and the great ma- 
jority of soldiers destitute of arms or am- 
munition. It would be a fine sight to see 


this army, without colors, coms 


field ! lmacine a tact 


, ik r 


upon the 
why h 
. 


uld 


re fine Y< 


Cla 
savulsuch @ sight 


rangements fur attack aud defence; it is 


branel of 


composed of a mass of 


ibe 


i 
t. 
: 


meee 
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panies and hands ; let the combatants re- 
main isolated, /azssez faire, let them alone! 
Competition wilh spring up between 
them; each will know how to act) 
for the best; in war, hurrah for anarchy 
and free competition ! 

We have people who have given them- | 





selves the name of economisis, and who 
for forty years have talked in this way, | 
in the face of the immense undisciplined | 
army of laborers—and in a country 
where they call asses asses, these men | 
are called savans! 

The prominent feature then in Fourier’s | 
conception is his recognizing that the 
mass ought to be substituted for the indi- | 
vidual in execution, in industrial manenu- | 
vres. On a field of ten acres, civilized | 
industry puts a plough and a couple of, 
weary, boorish peasants; there they) 
drudge for ten days in succession, and | 
twelve hours a day.— The Associative | 
Industry will put upon this field three | 
Groups, of twelve, fifteen or twenty la- 
borers; thirty or forty mounted, har- 
nessed aud well tackled ploughs; the| 
three platoons rush simultaneously to the | 
charge, and two hours afterward, when | 
the ploughs return to the yard, defiling in | 
columns, with music at their head, the} 


very well, this! beware of forming oar! 
| 
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in relation to the laborer, and in relation| hundred polishers of steel; they com- 


to the labor. There are millions of facts 
upon which the comparison might be 


established. Let us cite a few of 


them. 


IT. 


“In places where the people of Civilization 
do not die of pressing hunger, they die of slow 
starvation through privations; of speculative 


| starvation which obliges them to eat unwhole- 


some food ; of imminent starvation, through ex- 
cess of labor, forced to devote themselves to 
pernicious functions, to extreme fatigues, 


| whence spring fevers and infirmities.” — Fou- | 


rier. 


It appears from a memoir of M. Lom- 


bard, of Geneva, read at the Academy of | 
Sciences, Feb. 3, 1834,—a memoir) 


written after a conscientious and laborious 
examination of two hundred and twenty 
states, — that certain professions have a 
strong tendency to develop pulmonary con- 
sumplion: ** such as those of the sculp- 


tor, the printer, the hatter, the soldier, | 


the jeweller, the miller, the mattress- 
maker, the lace maker, the retailer of 
liquors, the wig-maker, the scrivener, 


‘the cook, the turner, the shoe-maker, 


and so forth: among women, those 


| whose lungs are the most endangered, are 


seainstresses, shoe-binders, glove-makers, 
embroiderers and polishers.’’ 
Other trades of industry, on the con- 


monly begin this kind of labor at the age 
of fourteen, and at this age they are for 
the most part of strong constitution, vig- 
orous, and externally at least, evince no 
particular predisposition to pulmonary 
consumption. At the end of seven 
months, when their apprenticeship is fin- 
ished, they begin to labor on their own 
account. But some are obliged to aban- 
don this state during their apprenticeship, 
not being able to endure the pernicious 
effects of the dust upon their lungs, 
During the war, a considerable number 
among them enrolled at an early age; 
but now that this way of escape is shut 
/against them, (a strange way of escape, 
'war!) they commonly continue at this 
labor all their life, though they are well 
| aware of its fata] results. 

‘* Before the end of the last century it 
had not been remarked that the polishers 
_were less robust than the other workmen, 
‘because most of them worked in the 
| country, and often in large rooms, having 
‘several openings. ‘They were occupied 
/at the same time with other parts of the 
‘cutlery operations, and consequently 
| spent less time in polishing. Besides, it 
l|often happened to them, during entire 
-months, that they labored only three or 











| . . - 
ten acres are neatly and duly turned up. | trary, are signalized by M. Lombard, as! four hours per day, through want of wa- 
gr 7 : : a4 
And this was none of your apology for la-| having a tendency to preserve from this, ter, which was the only power employed 


bor, none of your labor of love; the fur- 
rows are both straight and deep. You | 
may go and see. 

Here you have the principle and the 
example; the labers are organized in 
short and varied sessions. 

Short sessions, —in this word lies the | 
whole theory of Fourier in the germ. | 
Let us pause a moment to recog nize the 
worth of it. 


It is easy to conecive that the puinaiple | 
} 


| disease. — This fact too is very remark- 


able. 
M. Lombard mentions as causes of 
consumption, ‘* the prolonged and continu- 


ous exercise of a great many trades, and 
| the impure air of the workshops.’’ He 


says — these are his own words — ‘‘ the 
absence of museular exereise being a fre- 
quent cause of consumption, sedentary 
workers ought to take every day a little ex- 
ercise in the open air, being careful to use 


of short sessions involves the employment | those muscles which, during their labor, are | 
of Groups and Series, for it is neeessary |i constrained rcpose.'’ M. Lombard 
to make up by the number of laborers| calls attention to the utility which certain 
what is lost in the duration of the labor ;| workmen might derive from a change of | 


Ht is necessary to form aggregations, | sfa/e, as soon as they begin to experience 


‘at that time to keep the stones in motion, 


|Meanwhile the wants of commerce had 
increased, (perfection of Civilization! ) 
|and they were obliged to subdivide the 
‘labor; that is to say, each laborer occu- 
pied himself exclusively with one part of 
| the work (perfection of Civilization! ). 


Finally, in 1786, steam having been sub- 
| stituted for water as a motive power (new 
perfection of Civilization!) the grinders 
' suddenly found themselves couped up in 
litthe chambers, containing eight or ten 
stones, and often as many as sixteen 
workmen, (perfection of perfections and 
continued progress! ). 

‘* The results of this change of system 


Greups; these Groups become affiliated | 
and incorporated according to their affini- | 
ties, and you have the Series. What-| 
ever be our point of departure then, we | 
fall back upon this law of eainatians 
which is the design of nature, and we | 
are led at once into Association, for it is | 
more than evident that the separation of | 
properties, the narrow system of the fam- 
ily, does not by any means permit the 
formation of Groups and Series, since each 
one stays at home in this exclusive sys- 
tem. 

This laid down, we will now study the 
tifluence of the substitution of short ses- 
sions for the Civilized regime whieh keeps 
aman at the same oceupgtiva all the 
hours of tRe day and all the days of his 


life. We have to examine the question | 


any symptoms of pain. 

Here was an examination made by one 
man, with regard to a Jimited number of 
professions, and to a single disease, con- 
suinption. Let any one make the same 
study, only more complete, and upon all 
the maladies or deformities of the human 


body, and he will be prepared to compre- | 


hend the hygienic value of civilized In- 
dustry.— The following passage, ex- 
tracted from a foreign Review, gives us 


details and figures, respecting the trade | 


of the polisher of steel. 


‘*'The articles which they polish at | 


Sheffield, are forks, razors, scissors, pen- 
knives, table knives, and so forth. Some 
workmen use only dry grind stones, 
others only moist ones; some use both. 





on their health have been most deplora- 
ble. — The grinders at dry stones die be- 
|tween twenty-eight and thirty years; 
| those who use alternately the dry and the 
moist stones, die between forty and forty- 
\five; finally, those who use only the 
me stones, do not live beyond fifty 
years, if they give themselves up con- 
stantly to this labor. In 1822, it was 
found that out of 2,500 polishers of all 
classes, there were but thisty-five whe 


had reached the age of fifty years, and 
about double that number who had reaeh- 
ed ferty-five years; while out of eighty 
adults empleyed in polishing forks, and 
who used only dry stones, not a single in- 
dividual had reached the age of thirty- 


six years. The singular fact seems thus 
They count at Sheifield about twenty-five | 


established that the most laborious mea 
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were those who lived the shortest time ; | little attention you might find analogous | poisons and kills man by a compound 
while those wha reached an age a little | monstrosities in the organs of every Lita teed. 

more advanced, had led, in general, a dis- | given for a long time to one monotonons| 1. By exhausting a single organ 
sipated life: so that intemperance itself|labor. The cruel deformity of the pavers | through excessive exercise ; 

seems to have been favorable to duration | and stone-cutters, is a fact well known to| 2. By depriving all the other organs of 
of existence, only, without doubt, be-| all the world, and which justifies this! an exercise absolutely necessary to keep 
cause it separated the workman for a/assertion.”? Many more examples might} up health and life. 

time from those fatal occupations. Dr.|be added, and especially that of the} We feel that this theme is only 
Knight, of Sheffield, who has published | blowers of bottles in the glass-houses,| sketched. We need a society of phy- 
in an essay all the information thus fat) the muscles of whose cheeks finally lose! sicians and physiologists, and an immense 
gathered on this subject, reports several | all faculty of motion and of voluntary | labor to treat it ig all its developments, to 
statistical facts which he las observed in| play. | institute completely, after hearing all the 
the infirmary of Sheffield, of which he is III | witnesses, the criminal process against 





physician, all tending to the same con- Civilized Industry. 
clusion.”’ “ Cities are the gulfs of the human race. At} We have considered the physical action 
ibe E ai ae . | the end of a few generations, the races perish | ; A : ’ 
essieurs Leonomists, you love statis-| and degenerate. They have to be renewed ; | Of industrial conéinuily, or monotony ; let 
ties; collect a few then relating to the | and it is always the country which furnishes the | us now pass to its moral action. 
arr fv Tedustey. “Ge ad supply.” —J. J. Rousseau. . 
assassinations of your Industry. ro anc To be Continued. 
consult the figures showing the mortality} We have stated certain facts. They | 
° - . . at - 1 
‘ ss where 2 ;/are proofs unhappily teo positive o . ; 
in the manufactories where sone — 7 pr > ve y teo itive : a [From the New Vork Tribune.] 
upon antimony, arsenic, topper and mer-/| diseasing and deleterious influence of the wr : T7)) OUT 
‘ : aa sail . ' | AFFAIRS IN FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 
eury, where they manufacture and grind | System of conéinwity or monotony in the | , 
colors ; there too the oldest are but thirty | exercise of industry, —the only system | AND ITALY. 
years! Thirty years, it is the outside| possible in this state of separation, in| We are once more indebted to the ed- 


limit of life! Interrogate the workmen ;| which each is necessarily cenfined to his | iter of the Schaclipost for the letter of be 
| Paris Correspondent, from which we 


they know the certain dangers of their| own function. translate the following extracts. The 
state, and they will always make you} Facts of this kind, grave and numerous} part in relation to the pesition taken by 
the same answer: ‘‘ Gentlemen, it is a|as they are, still constitute only one of! England in the affairs of Switzerland and 
trade which kills the body ; but what| the sides of our question. We have just | !taly is of the highest interest. The de- 
hen? we 2 bread.’? And the|seen the results of excess of exercise, of | cortgaen of Ge efficts of De Grate me- 
then: we must earn bread. ae the) se 7 ne “> | aopely in France is also well worth the 
father introduces his son after him into| fatigue produced by the frequent and reading of those who are weak enough to 
this odious ambuscade; he must earn| excessive repetition of an action, of a| regard daissez faire as the sum of political 


bread' In these times of industrial and| motion, which wears away or palsies a| Wisdom. In such a monopoly are to be 
economical perfectibility, the masters| muscle, a limb, an organ. We saat | Ennd the lagisionate renaite of Chek spatens 

va ae ’ se a | @f commercial anarchy, for which they 
who only employ their hired laborers as| now call society to account for all the) contend under the name of Freedom — an 
80 many animals or machines, are for) lost health, for all the pain, for all the | anarchy which like all others can only end 


the rest so indifferent about making the; acute or chronic diseases, for all the)!" a the strongest aud most un- 
-| serupuleus. 


necessary expenditures for sanitary pre- | premature deaths, due to the want of 
exercise, to the confined and sedentary life 


' 
i 
| 
| 





Panis, August 19, 1847. 

We are suffering from a scarcity of 
‘news and of bread stuffs, and accord- 
re : -  |ingly to-day (on account of vesterday’s 
great number of French manufactories | of office, of men in shops and counting-| }{o)y Thursday) the journals of Paris do 
cried out lately, in his course at the! houses, and of that operative population, | not appear, and in spite of the abundant 
Central School, —that it was a shameful | with eyes sunken and yellow, cheeks hol- harvest, the prices of Flour and Grain 
: | have risen again; a considerable rise in 
_ ’| almost all the markets of middle France 
men should be poisoned in a thousand! who enter by hundreds in the morning! j, aiso announced. The cause of the rise 
workshops ; that the police and king’s | the great manufactories, and are vomited in Paris is the deficiency in Flour; the 
attorney ought to interfere. | forth in the evening, with the hot vapors | stocks of the dealers are almost exhaust- 

Civilized Industry, then, raises evil to | and the vitiated air in which they have| ed, and but few new additions come in, as 


. ‘ioe os | people are busy with the harvest, thresh- 
the composite degree ; it kills at once by | been living. ‘ing, &c.; the water is also low in the 


the unwholesomeness of the workshops,| And see the women, especially the! streams, and all the overshot mills are 
and by the indefinite continuation of the| women of cities; with them you must| taking a holiday. But the cause of all 


same labor. And when it does not kill, it| not count the depravation of health in| C*¥S€S 38 that the speculators will not 
make any great purchases, as they are 


cripples. ‘* The vintagers, who cultivate | individuals, fur the general health, the | waiting for a heavy decline and a fixed 
steep declivities, are fatigued behind by) health of the whole sex is lost ; disease | regulation of prices. In this scarcity, the 
the declivity of the ground, and their leg| has become their normal state. Physi- bakers of Paris have petitioned the Gov- 

: ernment for the use of the stock of bread- 


err ; wl i ful ms ‘stuffs, which according to legal provision 
vigor of the body; the same inconve-| ject... . . 1at a shameful contras lthey have stored in the reserve maga- 


nience affects the thigh of cavaliers.’’ I|for our Civilization, that between the zines, and which are sefficient to provide 
have remarked that the press-men, in| miserable health of our women, and the, Paris with bread for fifty days. They 


printing offices, are very much hump-| fresh, vigorous and flourishing health of) were ready to bind themselves in retarn, 
to restore these supplies within three 


backed on the right shoulder, when they | those half-barbarous peasant populations, | months. In this way they could furnish 
have practised their trade for a long placed in certain favorable positions, and | bread at cheaper rates and stil] not suffer 
time. m whom pure air and varied exercise | too great a loss on this Flour in store 
‘‘T have seen,’’ says Transon, ‘‘ at a|/have preserved the first impress of the’ which they had purchased in a time of 

. . a. wf ba ae oar Ta - beautiful human | S°2?CiY: heir request was only a just 

leeture of M. Geoffray St. Hilaire, an | natural stamina of beaatifu eu; bas thop eeshened witheub thé oueat 
old public crier who had I know not what! races ! Corn speculators. Rothschild, Darblay, 
muscle ossified by dint of crying. With! Thus Civilization deteriorates, cripples, and other great capitalists, who make a 


cautions in their factories, that the 
learned professor Péclet, on his retarn 
from a tour in which he had visited a 


which it imposes on so great a number of 


| 
oa ee : : . : 
| its functionaries. See the health of men 
} 
' 


and an infamous thing, that the work- low and livid, sallow faces and thin limbs, 


remains slender, in spite of the general|cians know fearful things on this sub- 
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eines of speculating on hanger, had Keieger. himself states in the papers that | similar purpose which has also so changed 


ordered immense quantities of Corn and} 
Flour; meanwhile, the harvest came in 
favorably, prices were sinking so rapidly 


that a Sester (12 bushels) of Rye fell) 
. - . . os ! 
from fifty franes to eighteen, (it now costs | 
twenty-five again,) and the great specu- | 


lators had a million and a half of bushels 


. ‘ , . | 
of Corn and Flour, whieh could not be! 


sold in the ports of Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
and Havre. Kvery endeavor was made, 
not only to prevent a farther decline, but 
to carry prices up once more. In every 
market, monoply put forth all its tricks ; 
small stocks were bought up, and the 
Government, which is entirely controlled 
by these money princes, was induced to 
refuse the bakers their reserved supplies. 
The stratagem was perfectly successful ; 
prices rose every where; an artificial 


famine appeared in almost all the mar- | 


kets, and people were compelled to re- 
sort to the stock in the ports. Until an 
equilibrinm is established between the 
consumption and the amount of Grain 
brought in from the country, until the 
mills furnish a sufficiency of Flour, the 
speculators will make a good business out 
of the million and a half of bushels, and 
vet more beside, which they have on 
hand. 

Ifistory tells us of the well known 
Hunger Contract, (Pacte de Famine). 
At that time the people were less en- 
lightened than nuw, and thousands fell 
victims to those shameful speculations 
without knowing the hand that destroyed 
them. Naw the people know their ene- 
mies, and with the glasses of the free 
press, 
abominations. 
ion they have undergone cannot be seen 
without astonishment. One is surprised 


at the intelligence, the prudence, and the | 


moderation with which the people have 
borne themselves in this critical period — 
ill the more that it has been here in hot- 
blooded Paris, where a few years ago, 
the paving stones sprung of themselves 
into the air and towered in barricades. 
In the Paris of 1830 and °39 an emeute 
can no longer be produced. 


But do not believe that this comes from | 


the apathy or indifference of the masses. 
No! the people feel as warmly and vivid- 
ly as under the July sun of 1830, but 
they desire no more riots; they wait for 
a revolution. The Government would 
give anything for a violent outbreak. In 


that case the Conservatives, now divided | 
and broken by the possession of power, | 


would speedily rally; certain Constitu- 
tion liberties could be curtailed, certain 
exceptioual laws got through the terrified 
Chamber. But alas! the Parisians have 
grown cunning and make no more em- 
cules. 

As last 
Cabiuet Factory of Krieger, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, 
their employer al hout a regulation, and at 
last quitted the factory ; 


the same day. All the windows were 
broken, the sign was torn down, and a 
number of excesses committed. Al- 
though there is a military station only | 
three hundred paces off, it was four hours | 
before there was any interference, but no| 
regular riot took place. When the cav- 
alry at lastcame up, the mob dispersed 
with laughter ; sixty persons were arrest- 
ed, but not a single laborer in the estab- 
lishment was found among them, and M. 


see clearly into this labyrinth of 
The result of the cultiva- | 


week the laborers of the great) 
'on the Lith inst., had an audience of 
got into difficulty with | 


a crowd cullected | 
about the establishment on the evening of | 


not one of his workmen was concerned in 
the tumult—that the misunderstanding 
is settled, and that all his men are again | 
employed as before. 


| 
| 
i 


der to aid the ailing Ministry once more 
upon its legs, but that the weather was 
not favorable to the attempt. 

| Beside this, we have nothing new ex- 


On this, the wicked | 
National comes out and says that this lit-| 
tle affair was got up by the Police in or- 


| 
| 
| 


cept a mass of scandalous judicial pro- | 


ceedings of all kinds, whieh throw a 
clear light on our present social condition. 
You will 
Beauvallon, one of the Editors of the 


ell as the subsequent trial before the 
Assizes of Rouen, in which the ideas, 
deeds, and adventures of these ‘ gentle- 
men’’ were brought openly and nakedly 
before the public. As from the evidence 
then adduced, it appeared that the duel 
took place in a perfectly fair manner, 
|Beauvallon was acquitted. But it has 
since been discovered that Beauvallon — 
a capital shot —used for this duel, the 


remember the duel between | 


‘the tune in France that M. Guizot has 
offered the 10,000 French muskets for the 
speedier arming of the National ‘Guard. 

I wrote you in my last that the Aus- 
trians were only waiting for an occasion 
to break into the States of the Church 
and commence the work of reaction, 
We have to-day received intelligence from 
Roime upto the 8th, which shows that the 
pretext is already found, and that a breach 
between Austria and the Papal govern- 
ment is inevitable. Under the pretext 
that an Austrian officer had been insulted 
at night by the National Guard, the com- 


_mander of the Austrian troops in Ferrara 
Globe, and Dujarrier, the conductor of the | 
Presse, in which the latter was shot, as 


forbade the National Guard from patroll- 
ing in the city. But as they .continued 
that duty, the Austrians came out of the 
citadel, occupied the city in true military 


fashion, and fired upon all the patrols of 


pistols, to him pertectly familiar, of his} 


brother-in-law, the famous 
Cassagnac, and that he practiced with 
them for an hour before the meeting, 
while the stipulations were that it 
should take place with weapons whuily 
unknown to both parties. 
thus murdered in the strictest sense of the 
word, while Beauvallon’s witness, the 
Viscomte D’Ecquevilley, not only con- 
cealed these facts before the Court, but 
asserted exactly the opposite. One other 


still living, M. de Meynard, who, in some 
incomprehensible manner did not appear 
at the trial in Rouen. 
since been discovered. 
On the complaint of Dujarriers’s moth- 
er, justice came in again. Beaavallon 
having once been acquitted by a jury, ac- 
cording 
again tried for the murder of Dujarrier, 
but D’Eequevilley was arrested and tried 
for giving false testimony. Here Beau- 
vallon wished to help him out, and as a 


Granier de} 


Dujarrier was | 


witness of the practice before the duel, is 


From him ali has | 


to French laws, could not be! 


witness, declared that he had not tried the | 


pistols beforehand. But to his misfor- 
tune, this was disproved by Meynard, 
who had come from the aasiies ex press- 
ly for this trial, by Mlle. 
other creditable witnesses. Beauvallon 
was at once arrested for perjury in the 


Valous, and | 


very court, and D’Ecquevilley was con- | 


demned to ten years imprisonment, which | 


fate awaits his comrade, Beuuvallon, at 
the next sitting of the Court. 


‘news which arrived yesterday excites 
great attention. It was that Mr. Peel, 
the English Ambassador in Switzerland, 


President Ochsenbein, when he delivered 
\to him a dispatch of Lord Palmerston’s, 


Switzerland of its warmest friendship, 
and protests beforehand against all foreign 
interferences which shall attack the inde- 
pendence and svuvreignty of the Diet. 
This view on the part of England has 
been known here a week already ; 
‘essentially modified the plans of the 
French Cabinet, which at first was dis- 
posed to mount the high horse, and, in 
j}common with Austria, to intervene in 
Switzerland. Iv regard to Rome, Lord 





Palmerston has expressed himself to a 


In regard to fureign politics, a piece of | 


in which the English Cabinet assures | 


it has! 


the National Guard. The Papal legate 
at Ferrara at once protested against this 
piece of violence, and sent off messengers 
to Rome. Probably the matter will come 
to yet worse couflicts. ‘The old Metter- 
nich loses his shrewdness, and plays for 
all or nothing. But his false dice are 
known ; all the world is watehing him— 
and most likely he and his whole abselut- 
ist gaming-table will be overthrown and 
broken to pieces. 


THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 
BY THOMAS HOOD, 


Gold! gold! gold! gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammered, rolled ; 

Heavy to get and light to hold; 

Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold ; 

Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled ; 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old, 
'l'o the very verge of the church-yard mould; 
Price of many a crime untold ; 

Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Good or bad a thousand fold. 


Waces or Lapor. It is curious 
look at the difference in the rewards pf 
labor. A sempstress in our large cities, 
earns two or three shillings for a day's 
hard Jabor; an opera singer often gets 
from five hundred to a thousand dollars a 
night; and Jenny Lind for her last dis- 
engaged nights in England, demanged five 
thousand dollars—a sum which would 
require ten years of the labor of a me- 
chanie to earn at ten dollars a week.— 
There should be differences in the emolu- 
ments of human exertion, but not such 
differences as these.— Yankee. 


True Transtation. The passage in 
Cicero's second oration against Cataline, 
‘* Abiit, excessit, evasit, eru it, ”* has 
been thus happily rendered —* He # gone, 
he’s cleared out, he’s cut stick, he's ab- 
squatulated.”’ 


‘The songs of a nation are like wild 
flowers pressed, as it were by chance, 
between the blood stained pages of histe- 
ry.” 

Sicns or tHe Times. One of the 
soundest thinkers and most eloquent 
writers in the Universalist denomination, 
has published an article in the Universal- 
ist Quarterly Review, on the ‘* Mlemenis 
and Results of the Social Revolution now 











in Progress in the World,”’ in which the! 


firm conviction is avowed that this state 
of conflict and disharmony is not to be 
eternal, but that there isa ‘** good time 
coming *’ in which peace and plenty and 
harmony shall be universal, and God's 
will be dene on earth as it is in heaven. 

Be of good courage, brother wilers! 
“The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand.”’— Vouce of Industry. 


Procress or AstronomicaL Discovy- 
gry. In L600, seven. bodies were known 
to belong to our system —the Sun and 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn. In 4700, there had been added 
eleven, namely, four 
five of Saturn, the Earth itself, which 
was now fully recognized as a planet, and 
Rialley’s Comet, thongh the prediction 
kad not been verrfied. In 1800, there had 
been added nine —namely Uranus, and 
six satellites, with two sat 
arn. William Herschel left the solar sys- 
tem half as large again in number of 
bodies as he found it. Sinee 1800, there 
have been added 


itel lite s of J upiter, 


eilites of Sat 


a 
the one yet unchristened, (lienke’s.) As- 


trea, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Neptune 


nine —namely, Vesta, 


Eineke’s ‘Comet, and Biele’s Comet. If 


M. Lassell sheuld be right in what he 
suspects to be a satellite of Neptune, for 
nine we must read ten.— DBosion ‘Tran 
script, 


Total thirty-six. Omitting the three 


camets above mentioned, which are anom- 


alous and not properly members of the 
system ; and omitting also the Sun, which 
is the pivot of the whole, and there re- 
main THIRTY TWO, which is the measure 
of a Series of the third degree, and pre- 
cisely the number which Feurier assigned 
to the planets (primary, secondary and 
ambiguous) of our solar system, many 
years before several of those bodies were 


discovered. Should his distrijution of 


them also be verified, it would be a most 


convincing confirmation of that ‘* Serial 
law’’ to the application of which in 
various spheres, social as well as astro- 
nomical, he attributed the discoveries 
which he laid claim toa. 


The amount of goods entered at the 
New York Custom House during the first 
three days of September, exclusive of 
those sent to the ware-house, shows an 
excess, as coinpared with the same pe- 


> 


ried last year, of $337,519. 


Breapsturrs. Ixported from the port 
of New York to foreign ports during the 
week ending 3d inst., according to the 
New York Commercial, 28,631 bbls. 
flour ; 2,632 do. meal ; 13,259 bush. corn ; 
330 do. wheat. 


A Mora Picture or Lonpon. The 
population of London, now, is about 
2.250.000 souls. ‘There are 30,000 com- 
mon thieves, 10,000 children learning 
crime; 3,000 houses of stolen goods, and 
about 10,000 common gamblers. 

Even so will it be with the cities of 
America if land is not made free, or some 
other means taken to prevent people from 
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congregating together in sueh numbers. | 
Men are not designed to Jive in such 
herds; tilling the earth is their natural 
employment, and that state of sveiety is 
corrupt Which collects such multitudes 


tovether.— Pleasure Boat. 


\ 


National Press.] 


BROTH- 


{From the Cincinnati 
THE CHRISTL TETY OF 


ERLY LOVE 


moe 
+ 
/ 


We find in a number of the ** Chris- 
tian World,”’ edited by that distinguished 
Methodist orater, ‘Thomas H. Stockton, 
the plan ef a Society, designated as 


above, which we consider worthy of the 


attention of al] Christians and Philanthro- 
pists. His a voluntary society, formed 
for the purpose of puting into practice 
the precepts of the Christian religion, It 


conte mpl les an organization based upon 
the principles of that religion, which 
shall secure, to every member, full oppor- 


tunity for fulfilling bis destiny as a Chris- 


tian man. Kor this purpose it makes 
use, to a ¢ } XI ) | princip 
. . 
f asso ind looks finally to a re- 
rg Za mn of Societ 
Its main principle is, that itis the de- 


sign of Christianity to ascertain and sup- 


ply l iuman ec, Ww be ¢ if cted BY 
{ I lian | l O-f tion 

| 5 ob ( j l a! | = I ly 

| 

the nature 1 need of its 
members first, aad to ethers, as it may 
be ab Th iclud — food, e thing, 
Ss fuel furniture i ieine, a&ec., — 
means of education and religious iInstruc- 
tioag —industiial education, and employ- 


ment. 
lts terms of membership are —an ap- 
proved mora! ‘ 


character—a Christian 


profession either actual or desired, in- 
cluding only an acknowledgment, that 
the Bible is the buok of Crod, and that 
Private Judgment is the Duty and Right 
of Man—and submission to the Bye- 
Laws. : 

Its means of usefulness are afforded bv 
the voluntary contributions of its mem- 
bers according to their ability. 

Its organization consists of a President 
and ether usual officers, a Board of Man- 
ivers and a series of Committees intended 
to kee p the membd rsh} acuively employ- 


ed in good works. 

Its plans of operation are to be adopted 
iS circumstances will allow, with a view 
to the great object of ippl 
members and others. 


ving the sever- 
al needs of the 

‘They will re 
clothing furniture, We 


.% 


ositories of foad, 


juire de 
to be furnished 
as they are needed, either gratuitously, 
or 
ca 


according to the ability of the appli- 
nt. : 
Attention will be directed to the im- 
provement of the poor. 

For their spiritual need there will be 
afforded, sch ols of Various surts, wet k- 
day, week-! nt al d Sunday schools, a 
periodical, Bibles, Library, Church, &c. 

What is termed Nvcral need, 
in the want of being eeabled to earu a 


consists, 


suppert by ove’s own labor. ‘This is to 


be supplied by the industria] education of 
such as know not how to work skilfully, 
by obtaining situations fer those eut of 
employment, and by providing a place for 
the sale of articles made by individuals 
lar employment. 

yuildings and grounds would 


without re 
Certain 
be necessary. ‘To this we quote from 


} 
ll 


Y 
} 
i 
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one of Mr. Stockton’s addresses on the 
subject : 


** All that has been said, so far, on 


this point, relates, as vou perecive, to the 


plan of renting places, for the different 
operations of the ‘society. It would, of 
course, be a far ‘better plan. if the soci- 
ety, and others associated with it, could 
secure a Builting of their own, affording, 
within rts own limits, all the accommoda- 
tons desired. ‘This woukl enable us to 
exhibit a compact and practical illustra- 
tion of the advantages of the institution, 
which could not fail to win for it general 
commendation and encouragement. That 
this would be the effect, | am perfeetly 
satisfied. 

‘*How much, then, would a svitable 
lot cost! How much would a suita- 
ble building cost? And how could the 
society meet this cost? 

‘**A Let, large enough for such a pur- 
pose, would of course, in almost any part 
of such a city as this, cost some thous- 
ands of dollars. The more dense the 
around it, the more it would 
be likely to cost; and the greater would 


population 


be the labor of the Soctety, im its reform- 
atory action upon the neighborhood : 
though, at the same time, if these obsta- 
cles were surmounted, the change pro- 
duced «night be the more evident, deci- 
sive, and praiseworthy. Ina more oper 
district, other things being equal, it would 
cost less and be more easy to make the 
whole arrangement, in respect of the 
central and common edifice, and the neat 
and orderly homes around it, beauttfully, 
usefully and attraetively ol 

‘A Building, large enouch for such 
purposes, would also cost some thousands 
of dollars — though net, as a plain sub- 
stantial structure, near so many thousands 
as many persons would suppose. It is 
show, not utidi/y, that eosts so much. A 


opvious. 


Hall that would accommodate an assem- 
bly of five thousand persons, might, in 





ill probability, be erected fer one-fourth 
as much as this chapel cos 
‘* But, where is the reltance of the so- 


ciety, either actual or prospective, in 


these connections ! lis first reliance is 
on the Providence of Him, for whose 
honor it exists. Under this Providence, 
its rel ince 1S on 1ts own meimbe rs, on the 


Christian community at large, and on all 
who may be disposed to aid in the pro- 


motion of the three grand objects — 


Christian Union, Chrisuan Benevolence, 
and a Christian Literature. As it re- 
spects our members, we have made provi- 
sion fortwo distinet funds — the Cvunin- 
mutors’ Fund, w be supplied by weekly 
payments, and kept for the relief of 
those who make these payments, in case 
of sickness and bereavement; and the 
Voluntary Fund, which has two 
ly of personal need, and 


obje Lis, 
the one 
now beture us, i. e., the accumulation of 
means to assist in securing a suitable 


the Sup} 


Buil ling for the various designs of the 
society. This i iisto be com pose d of 
Initiation Offerings, Publie Collections, 
Occasional Donations, and Bequests. 


Persons contributing te it have the right 


to direct the application of the gifts, 

+ ¢ he [NHlY , Nera j necd 
either to the am { ly ot personal weed, 
orto the supply of the sw s need, in 


relation to the Building. Now, what 
will be the amount of movey contributed, 
in these way | the Building, ean- 
not, of couse, be foretold. lt is hoped 
it will prove adejuat 
the other reliances 


s, toware 


in connection with 
Not only the mem< 


we 


TO wee 





at e 
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bers of the society, but Christians gener- 
ally, and all who are willing to promote 


Christianity, are to have the privilege of 


taking part in this work. In addition, 
however, to the interest which the society 
may thus be enabled to secure in the 
Building, there is the stock-plan, which 
may be resorted to for whatever deficien- 
cy may exist. All these reliances, com- 
bined, ought certainly to be sufficient.’’ 


When thus established, the society 








—_ SS 


healthy location, and in part to the diet| things wished for. They have awakened 
and regimen of our members. There is| from their dreains, and now is the time 
a prevailing tendency here to abandon the | for practical attempts, to start, first, with 
‘use of animal food; it has been slowly | the joint stock property, the large farm 
but steadily increasing for some time, and | or township, the common home and joint 
has been aided some by those excellent) property of all the members; second, ¢co- 


and highly interesting articles from the | operative labor with the equitable distri- 








| pen of Dr. Lazarus, on ‘‘Cannibalism.”’ | bution of products, the large fields, large 


When we have to resort to medical treat-| pastures, large gardens, large dairies, 


would eommence operations in its imme-| ment, Hydropathy is the system, and the | large fruit orchards, &c., with their mills, 
diate neighborhvod, improving the physi- 
cal and spiritual condition of the poor, 
and spreading the circle of its benevolent | s ent ; 
. +. : Ass riz: | lectures, cabinet no 3 

influence, as far as its means would per- | Wo conditions of Associative life, viz: | lec , cabinet, &c.; third, educational 





> , } : 
Water-cure Journal very good authority. | mechanic shops, store (only one), common 
Our society will soon evince symptoms of wash houses, bake house, baths, library, 


mit. 


| physical Health and material Wealth. 


| organization including all, both children 


What a noble idea is this! What a/ By wealth I do not mean burdensome pro- land adults, and through that the adoption 


glorious Christian Union; how infinitely 
superior to the windy declamations and 
Doctrinal Basis of Evangelical Alliances! 
And who will say such an enterprise is 
impracticable’ When Christianity be- 
comes universal, will it not banish pover- 
ty, ignorance and vice,— will it not se- 
eure to every one all that his nature 
needs, physically, spiritually, socially — 
will it not give to all, opportunity to labor 
without toil and anxiety, a complete edu- 
cation, and Jeisure for relaxation and spir- 
itual improvement’ And ean it accom- 


. . . | 
plish all this without means, without 


plans, efforts or organizations? 

We do not say Mr. Stockton’s plan is 
sufficient. We doubt whether it will 
reach the true seat of our social ills. 
But the object is right, and some of his 
ideas are noble ones. We like the spirit 
of the thing. He does not waste his 
time in vain prophesying of ‘*a good 
time coming.’’ He sets to work practi- 
eally to see if its advent cannot be hast- 
ened. 


| Perty, but an ample supply of the neces- 
saries of life, which is real wealth. 


| The advantages of joint stock property | 


are too well known in Civilization to need 





‘operative labor are also full well known 
} 


in civilized life; but the second part of| 
\this system, the equitable distribution of | 


| products, is what is entirely neglected in 
| Civilization, or, worse than neglected, is 
wantonly abused. Of this we are show- 
| ing the advantage and practicability. But 


what is our and a few other instances of 
|illustration? Associationists ought to be | 


| ‘ 
and are able to have hundreds of instances 
already adopting and showing the practi- 
| cability of this part of Association, which 


'is one of the first steps to be taken. [| 
think many true friends are retarding the | 


cause by a mistaken policy of waiting 


| 
any comments. The advantages of co-| 


The principle of this plan of Christian | yntil the public mind is prepared for the | 


union seems to be a mutual guarantee of | 
an adequate supply of all true necessaries, Peet at 
physical and spiritual. We doubt wheth- | of Associative life. It is only by degrees 


full condition of harmony, or the ultimate 


. ° - 2 | 
er the organization can be made efficient | that our system can be adopted ; and we 


in its application. 
feel assured, that it is upon some such | 


it mere nominal one. I fully believe that 
principle, adequately applied, by means of | , 


an organization based upon a broad phi-| "me out of ten organizations and attempts | 


losophy of nature, that our social mil- | at Association would finally succeed, even 


But of one thing we) need not imagine the transition state a} 


tet 


lenium—the Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth — is to be ushered in. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DoMALN OF THE Wisconsin PHALANX, : 
Creresco, Aug. 21, 1847. 

We have now completed our grain 

harvest for the third time in practical 

Associative life. We have raised this 

season, as near as can be estimated in the 

stack, 10,000 bushels of wheat; 2,000 


| 
j 


they would adhere strictly to the follow- 
ing conditions. 

First, keep free from debts, and live 
within their means. 

Second, not attempt too much in the 
commencement. 

Great changes require a slow move- 
ment. All pioneers should remember to 
be constructive and not destructive ; not to 
tear down faster than they can substitute 


with small means and few members, if 


bushels of oats; 700 bushels of nanny 3 | eumenang better. Every failure which 


of the serial Jaw, organization of groups 
| and series, — at this point labor (without 
reference to the pay) will begin to be 
attractive; fourth, the phalansterian or- 
der, unitary living, — as this is the great- 
est step it requires the most time, most 
capital, and most mental preparation, es- 
pecially for persons accustomed to country 
life. In most cases many years will be 
required for the adoption of the second of 
| these conditions, and more for the third 
and still more for the fourth. Hence the 
necessity of commencing, if the present 
generation is to realize much from the 
| discovery of the science. 

| Let no person construe these remarks 
to indicate an advanced state of Associa- 
ition for the Wiseonsin Phalanx. We 
have taken the first step, which required 
| but little time, and are now barely com- 
mencing the second. We have spent 
| three years, and judging from our progress 
thus far, it will doubtless take us from 
five to ten more to get far enough in the 
second to commence the third. We have 
;made many blunders for the want of a 
precedent and in consequence of having 
more zeal than knowledge. Among the 
'most serious of these blunders was an 
attempt at a unitary living, without any 
| of the surrounding circumstances being 
| adapted to it. With this view we built, 
| at a cost of more than $3,000, a long 
|double front building, which cannot be 
| 

| 


ventilated, and is very uncomfortable and 
| extremely inconvenient for families to live 
in, do their cooking, &c. But in this, 
bad as it is, some twenty of our families 
are still compelled to live, and will be for 
ao time to come. This, with some 


and 30 acres of peas, which our hogs are| has come to my knowledge has been in| other such mistakes, will be to us a total 
harvesting for fall and winter pork. Serkcdannene of both these difficulties : | loss, for the want of more knowledge to 
grist mill is now in operation, which fur- they have all been in debt, and depended | commence with. But these are trifling in 
nishes by its toll all the bread stuffs we!on stock subscriptions to relieve them;| comparison with the importance of our 
can use, by grinding thirty hours per) and they have attempted too much. Hav-| object and the result for a series of years. 
week for customers. We have just fin-| ing, in most cases, torn down the isolated | No true Associationist has been discour- 
ished the grinding and selling our last} houschold and family altar (or table) be-| aged by these trials and losses; but we 
year’s crop of wheat, with which we! fore they had even science enough to| have a few among us who never were 
have paid al] our debts, and also paid such | draft a plan of a Phalanstery or describe | Associationists and who are waiting 3 


hired help as we were obliged to have in| a unitary household, they seemed in some | favorable opportunity to return to civiliza- 
our present harvest. 





cases to imagine that the true social sci-| tion, and we are waiting a favorable op- 
, . . 
We are in the enjoyment of an excel-| ence when once discovered would furnish | portunity to admit such as we want to fill 


lent state of health, owing in part to our| them, like the lamp of Aladdin, with all ; their places. W. Cuase. 


| 
| 
\ 








PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATION IN THE! citizens, the enisently tales ead subver- | 


ISLE OF MAURITIUS. 
We translate the following letter from 
the Democratie Pacifique, of the 13th of 
June. 


Sir: — Nine years ago, in 1838, when 


that great act of justice, that solemn rep-| 


aration (the work of the women and the 
people of England), the emancipation of 
the slaves, was just accomplished ; — if 
a man plunging, by thought, into the 
darkness of the future, and inspired by 
the Christian idea, by the social idea, had 
advised his fellow citizens, the privileged 
ones of yesterday, I will not say in the 
name of humanity, of religion, but purely 
and simply in the name of enlightened 
self-interest, to associate the laborers 
just set free, and thus avoid the grave 
inceaveaiences, the innumerable dangers 
of the false and anti-Christian system of 
wages ; — if a man, | say, more enlight- 
ened, more advanced than those who sur- 
rounded him, had done this, they would 
undoubtedly have treated him as a mad- 
man, as a dreamer, nay a revolutionizer ; 
and with this last epithet his voice would 
have been stifled and his sage warnings 
have proved powerless against the double 


obstacle of general indifference and incre- | 


dulity. 

Well! what the English 
what the planters of the isle of Mauri- 
tius (for of this colony | am speaking) 
had repulsed, in 1838, as a mad and im- 
practicable idea, as the dream of a dis- 


colonists, 


eased brain, as an Utopia,—bhehold, at last 
they are adopting it to-day most ardently 
and passionately, and they all agree to 
condemn, to cast away the wages-system 
as bad, insufficient, dangerous in itself, 
and to demand of 
them, to snatch them from a complete 


Association to save 
ruin, which is inevitable, every day more 
threatening. 

Such, Mr. Editor, are the reflections 
which I have felt it my duty, in the name 
of this fraternal communion which is to 
unite all the Creoles without distinction 
ef origin or nationality, to prefix to the 
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sive character of Wages, and to demand | 
of Association the safety and enfranchise- | 
ment of all. | 

| have but one more word to add, one 
more reflection to make; and may the 
French colonists, to whom it is addressed, 
receive it in the same spirit in which I 
make it; may they meditate long and 
maturely upon it, for the present is for 
them difficult and the future menacing, 
unless they consent to look toa higher | 
idea, to the idea of Association, for the | 
means of conjuring the storm which is | 


hastening to overwhelm them. 
More fortu- | 
nate than we, you have, to guide you in| 


I would say to them then: 


the new way upon which you are soon to 
enter, wanted and | 


which would probably have saved us ; 


a lesson which we 
this lesson which we bring to you to-day, 
and to which we would fraternally invite 
your serious attention, ye colonists of the 
Antilles and of Bourbon, among whom 
we count so many sympathetic and be- 
nevolent hearts, beware how you neglect 
eee 

The history of the English colonies is 


here: take and read it!....and then'| 


may God save the French colonies ! 


Yours, A. pe R. Lasrsrovr, 
Creole of the Isle of France. | 


Paris, June 11, 1847. 

} 

Here follows the letter to which our 
correspondent makes allusion, and which 
we find in the Cerneen, of the Isle of 


Mauritius: 


‘‘] have read with pleasure the letter | 
of a Man of Business, inserted in your 
columns. Like myself, the Man of Busi-' 
ness is an advocate of Association; he 
wishes to see it established on our sugar 
On this point, I perfectly! 
agree with him. I think that expropria- 
tion is a ruinous measure, as ruinous for 
It may | 
be said that all sensible men share this 
But this is only a restricted 
and limited application of the fruitful 


properties. 


the creditors as for the debtors. 


opinion. 


| . . . . . j 
principle of Association. 


following letter, published originally in| 
the Cerneen of the isle of Mauritius, by | 
eur good and indefatigable friend, Evenor | 


Dupont, whose zeal and devotion in the 


‘* | wish to go farther than the Man of 
Business ; I propose Association, not only | 
to creditors and debtors, but to all those | 
who possess rural properties, to those who 





‘* The Man of Business reproaches me 
with being attached to theory; he calls 
me back to the practical. 1 will courte- 


ously reply: There is no good practice, 


without theory first. Practice without 
theory moves on blindly and never gets 
beyond mediocrity. To build a house, a 
ship, the masons and carpenters must be 
guided by a superior theory; without 
that what would they make! At the 
most, a cabin or a clomsy canoe: prac- 
tice alone cannot get beyond these rude 
attempts. 

** Now what is Association? The har- 
monious and scientific assemblage of men, 
of their interests, their tastes, their vari- 
ous inclinations, which it is necessary to 
know how to conciliate. 

‘** If theoretic knowledge is requisite to 
the putting together properly of stones 
and wood, brute and inert matter, much 
more is it indispensable to the assembling 
of men, whose manifold interests so easi- 
ly take divergent and opposite directions. 
Civilized societies offer sad and painful 
examples of this. To establish Associa- 
tion upon solid bases, it demands a sei- 
ence, the first, the most elevated of all 
sciences, the Social Science. 

‘** Long unknown to men, it has at last 
been discovered by a profound genius. 
So the science of the laws which govern 
matter had remained concealed, until the 
day when the great Newton revealed it. 
Now the principles which are to govern 
the mutual relations of men are known, 
as well as those which govern the rela- 
tions of material bodies. 

‘* Your correspondent, in reading these 
necessary explanations, will pardon me 
perhaps for having occupied myself some- 
what with theory, when I was seeking to 
have Association adopted; just as he 
pardons the architect, the builder, for first 
giving the theory of a house, a ship, be- 
fore he proceeds to the realization. 

‘It is already several months since I 
counselled Agricultural Association, the 
throwing of our sugar properties into 
joint-stock. Many persons, besides the 
the Man of Business, appreciate these 
beautiful and sound ideas. But we have 
not yet arrived at practice. There is the 
ground of distrust. In our unhappy civ- 
ilized society every one doubts his neigh- 


holy cause of Association are above all! owe little or nothing, as well as to those| bor. Jesus has told us: Ye are ail 


praise. 

Nothing, in my opinion, could come 
more apropos to demonstrate to the plant- 
ers of the Antilles and of Bourbon, the 
practical good sense and the great wisdom 
of the views of the young and fervent 


author of the Appeal to the French Colo-| 


nists, than this simple letter of a man 
who, better placed than any one else for 
seeing and judging well, has, after an 
experience of eight years, come to recog- 


nize with the great majority of his fellow | for all men. 


who are over head and ears. The unin-| 
debted proprietors are more free in their 
actions, and consequently more in a condi- 
tion to embrace Association than those 
who have need of the consent of their 
creditors. 

‘*The Man of Business thinks only of 
the indebted planters and their creditors. | 
I address myself to all the world, because 
Association is an excellent thing, not for 


one particular description of men, but| 


| 
' 


brothers. . . . . Love one another. Civ- 
ilization tells us: Ye are all robbers. . . . 
Look out for one another. This is sad; 
but who can dare to deny it? Each one 
fears to entrust his capital to any hands 
but his own. If he does not doubt the 
honesty of his neighbor, he fears his 
incapacity. A man always thinks him- 
self more able than another; and, on this 
point, he is frequently deceived. 

‘* My object, whether in speaking of 
theory, or in citing the practice of other 





a 





% 
# 
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countries, is to inspire in the most intelli- 
gent men of our colony, in those whose 
minds are free from prejudices and open to 
new truths, the desire to resort to Asso- 
ciation. Several, | can say with certain- 
ty, are already animated by it. But 
before coming to the practice, they feel 
Thus 


the works on socia/ science are now sought 


that they must learn the theory. 
for with avidity. The few copies which 
the island possesses, pass from hand to 
hand with rapidity. ‘The impulse is giv- 
en ; the science is spreading ; it is open- 
The real- 
What the 
Man of Business recommends, is nothing 


ing men’s minds to the light. 


ization will come in its turn. 


but the association of the capitals of the 
sugar plantations in joint-stock proprie- 
torship. 


** It must be confessed that applications 


of this sort are very slow, by reason of 


that painful distrust of which | spoke just 
now. There are several sugar estates 


by two, three, and even four 


possessed 
associates. But I do not know of one 
which belongs to any larger number of 
share-holders. 

‘An example of intelligent Associa- 
tion, worthy to find imitators, has recently 
been given (if 1 am rightly informed) by 
I mean M M. 


Their two sugar 


two proprietors of Flaeq. 
Gondreville and Martin. 

estates are contiguous. They compre- 
hended that a single one would suflice, 
and that it would be economy to close the 
other. 
forces upon the one best situated, where 


They have concentrated their 


they are about to erect a powerful cuzle a 
vade. They may hope for millions and 
more. I wish it to them with a good 
heart. Let all the sugar planters of the 
eolony unite thus, only two by two, and 


behold our sugar works reduced from 220 


to 110, with an immense economy of 


hands and money. What prevents this! 
Routine, prejudices, apathy. But pa- 
tience: we shal! come to it. I have faith 
in the progress of which I am the friend, 
in the good sense of my dear compatriots. 
Since they are willing to hear me favor- 
ably, I will preach to them as if I were 
in the desert. With the assistance of the 
Man of Business, | will cause them to 
know, to understand, to love and to adopt 
Association. I am not easily discour- 
aged, when I have the hope of doing 
good. With God's assistance, | will 
struggle as long as may be necessary ; 
and I shall have, as the Man of Business 
says, the honest people for my coadju- 
tors; may I not add, all enlightened and 


sensible men, all men of heart? 

**The laborers appear less distrustful 
than the capitalists, towards the proprve- 
tors. In fact, there exist already several 
partial! associations, of laborers with plan- 


ters. 


‘*] will not recur to the Association of 
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Caradec, of Flacq, with a good number of 
ex-apprentices. It lias been mentioned, in 
detail, in your columns, by one of my 
friends, some months since. 

‘* According to information lately re- 
ceived from another friend, M. Comar- 
mond, in Villebague, has associated him- 
self with a band of Indians, to plant the 
sugar cane, and share the profits with 
them, instead of paying them wages. 
These men, he assures me, work better 
than hired laborers. 

‘*M. Marey, at Montagne-Longue, has 
taken for associates a band of twenty and 
some Chinese. He shares equally with 
them the product of his canes. They 
display great ardor in the work, and push 
their enthusiasm even to working on 
Sundays, and on New Years’ day. I 
learn from M. Marey himself that he is 
perfectly satisfied. Having finished 
cleaning and dressing the canes, they 
have asked permission to clear a savannah 
and bring it under cultivation. 

“*M. Ernest d’Unienville, whose Asso- 
ciation with one hundred and forty labor- 
ers, Creole and Indian, has already been 
related in your Journal, obtains the most 
happy success, on his sugar property, at 
Savane. I have profited by a leisure day 
to make him a short visit; and I can cer- 
tify, having seen it with my own eyes, 
that his Association gives the most satis- 


: 
factory results. 


His men make one hun- 
dred and twenty bunches of cane in a day, 
gaily, without being entreated, and get 
through their task in very good season. 
The Monday following, which was New 
Year's day, there was not one alsent or 
sick. I believe the fact to be unique, at 
this time, in the whole colony. Since he 
has substituted Association for wages, 
sicknesses and absences have considerably 
diminished. The laborers are remarkable 
for the good will with which they work. 
All appear equally animated with a spirit 
of zeal and confidence towards their em- 
ployer, although the band is composed 
of men of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
who are commonly regarded as of une- 
qual worth. . 

‘*M. d’Unienville has proposed to them 
to found a school. ‘They have accepted it 
with eagerness, and the parents have en- 
gaged to pay one rupee per month for each 
child. The Creoles have consented to pay 
a piastre, and have requested to attend the 
schoo] themselves after the hours of labor. 
‘These are excellent things to be imitated 
and spread abroad. But care must be ta- 
ken, in instructing these children, in de- 
veloping their intellects, to teach them 
that instruetion dves not exclude labor. 
In Scotland, all the peasants are instruct- 


ed: but they labor none the less; on the 


contrary more. 


‘*M. Amédée Faydherbe, a neighbor | 


of M. 


d’Unienville, is associated with 











‘twenty-two Indians, who plant under his 

direction rice, maize, and other nutritious 
plants, at the same time with slips of the 
mulberry tree, the hope of a future silk- 
growing establishment. At every harvest, 
that is to say, every three or four months, 
the Indians will receive one-half of the 
product in kind. ‘They will probably de- 
cide to eat part of it, mstead of the rice 
of India, so inferior to our own maize and 
our good Creole rice. This innovation, it 
must be confessed, would be an excellent 
fruit of Association, that divine and pre- 
cious tree. 

‘* | hasten to finish this enumeration of 
practical Associations in Mauritius ; for I 
feel that | abuse the liberty of your col- 
umns, and of your readers; but it is for 


thew ovood. 


| had hoped to cite also the 
example of an Association recently estab- 
lished in a city, ina bakery. But I must 
defer it to another time. 
‘*A Frienp or Procress.” 
[From the Deutsche Schnellpost.] 
VARJETIES. 

Morrauiry iN THE EncGuisn Facrto- 
kiks. A careful examination of the reg- 
ister of deaths in England has led to the 
significant result, that the soldier fighting 
in the trenches of a besieged city, or in 
open battle against the bravest enemy, is 
much Jess exposed to the chances of 
death, than the factory operative of 
Liverpool, &e. At the 
siege of Antwerp the ratio of mortality 


Manchester, 


was 1:68; atthe siege of Badajoz 1: 54; 
at the battle of Waterloo 1:30. On the 
other hand, for the laborers in the facto- 
ries in Liverpool it is 1:19; for the 
weavers in Manchester 1:17; and for 
the cutlers of Sheffield 1 : 14. 


Tue Duke or Wetuincton, as Com 
mander in Chief, has sent a circular, un- 
der date of June 27, to the military sta- 
tions, in which he orders that the instru- 
ment hitherto used for the branding of 
deserters shall be laid aside, because the 
brand is too easily effaced, and tlrat here- 
after the branding shall be done by means 
of needles. ‘lhe operation is to take 
place in the hospitals under the eyes of a 
physician, who must satisfv himself that 
the letter D is indelibly engraved in the 
skin. It may be reasonably asked if # 
be true, as Lord Palmerston said this 
day in the Lower House, that England 
stands at the head of social, moral, and 
political Civilization ? 


The Warcumakers in the Canton of 
Neuenbure, instead of the diamond pow- 
der which has hitherto been used in the 
working of precious stones, and which is 
very dear, make use now of a new stone, 
Which promises great advantages both aa 





ee 


regards the manner of .its operation and 
a black 
and opaque color, of crystal, porous tex- 


the expense. ‘This stone is of 
ture, and on the outside bears a great re- 
semblance to a little piece of anthracite ; 
moreover it is so hard that it can easily 
eut diamond. Apparently, it forms the 


transition from anthracite to diamond. 
The English, says the Car/sruhe Zeitung , 
had discovered it, probably in Chinese 
Tartary, but they concealed the spot, to 


prevent competition in the export. 


The 


tween Verona and Milan is proseeuted 


construction of the railroad be- 
with the greatest zeal ; between Vicenza 
and Verona alone there are over 13,000 
laborers employed. The whole line from 
Milan to Venice ig to be completed in 
‘two years. 

Hymn 


Prorie, composed in honor of the Pope, 


Municu.— The Roman OF THI 


is frequently heard now amongst us. 
The Crown Prince brought it back from 
Rome with him, and lately had it per- 
formed by his regiment, as a _ parade 
march, before the residence of the papal 
Nuncio. 


A society has been formed in Berlin 


for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 


Louis Spour brought out his Oratorio, 
“*The Fall of 
the 9th of 


eess. 


Babylon,’’ in London on 


last month, with great suc- 


‘* National 


tells of an unlortunate young girl 


The Hungarian Gazette ”’ 
who 
was killed, roasted and eaten by two hun- 
gry boors at Zyps. Otherwise the fam- 
ine was disappearing more and more in 
that country. 


Professor Erdmann of Dorpat lately 


discovered 83 skeletons of antediluvian 
animals under a thick stratum of chalk in 
the country about Odessa. Among them 
were found six elephants, one rhinoceros, 
two horned cattle, four goats, one ante- 
lope, 61 bears, two hyenas, two dogs, 
three cats, and one unknown 
the ruminating order. ‘These disceveries 
are the more important, since before this 
time very few remains of antediluvian an- 
imals had been found in the southern part 


of Russia. 


ApVANTAGES OF THE Fair Sex.— Ac- 
cording to Haller, women bear hunger 
longer than men; according to Plutarch 
they can resist the effects of wine better ; 
according to Unger, they grow older and 


bald ; 
Part they have sea-sickness lighter; ac- 


are never according to De La 


animal of 
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cording to Aristotle they ean keep up| 


longer in swimming; and according to 
Pliny, they are seldom attacked by lions. 
(On the 
lions. ) 


LD 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


contrary they will run after 


MADAM BISHOP AND BOCHSA. 
Madam Bishop gave a concert in Bos- 


ton, on the evening of Thursday, Sept. 


Sth, assisted by the celebrated harpist 


and composer, Bocnsa, and by the popu- 


lar patriotic and comic song singer, 


uo 


Brough, of ‘*‘ Somnambula’’ associations. 


These men are both giants in stature, so 
that the nightingale was well protected. 
The creat hall of the Tremont Temple 
was well filled, and the audience full of 
enthusiasm, to the enecoring of, we _ be- 


lieve, every peice, which was very prop- 


erly taken on the part of the artists as an 


encore of the whole, and another concert 


was announced for Saturday evening. 
Mudam Bishop sang first a Recitative 

and Cavatina from Donizetti—a style of 

music well adapted to her voice and 


The 


energy, and salient brilliancy of tone with 


powers of expression. decision, 


which she commenced the recitative as- 
tonished us, after the impression we had 
} 


before received of the uniformly soft and 


silken quality of her voice. Next she 
gave the greatly admired ballad, (one of 
that 
his), 


‘On the banks of Gaudalquiver.” It 


Balfe’s perpetual reproductions of 
self same minimum of melody of 
have 


was sung as sweetly as it could 


1 


been; we loved the voice, the feeling and 


1 


the art displayed, but cannot account for 
the popularity of the song, except it be 
that to most undiseriminating hearers it 
has been ** magnetized "’ by the singer and 
retains something of her in its composition. 
The 


1 
answered with the 


clamorous encore was_ gracefully 
on Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,.’’ in which her remarkable command 
of the sostenuio and diminuendo well se- 
eonded her chaste and true conception of 
the song. ‘The next was in a bolder and 
more impassioned style,— musie by My- 
erbeer, whose 
twixt German, Italian and F'rench,— the 
Recitative, ‘* Eecomi,’’ followed by the 


‘Ah 


were a great many difficult modulations 


Cavatina, come rapida.”’ Here 


and sudden changes of seale, like the 


shifting shadows on a mountain side, 


in sunny, breezy autumn days, when 
great cloud phantoms of mountains float 
in the sky above; and yet we could not 
detect any of those deviations from cor- 
rect pitch which a New York critie sig- 
We 
conceive, however, of more passion being 
thrown into this piece. The New Rondo 


Finale to the ‘* Love Spell,” 


nalizes in Madam Bishop. could 


renius is a mongrel be-| 


Obdbaa 
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tue pene, was given with as much electrical 
effect as on her benefit night; we certainly 


‘* forgot our pains ”’ 


on hearing it: and 
yet it is such an air, this Rondo of Doni- 
zetti’s, as might well form one of the 
Quicksteps of our Brigade Band.— The 
concert concluded with a gay bagatelle, 
composed by Bochsa, and archly sung, 

by the 
to which 
one as he looked at her was involuntarily 


with tambourine, accompanied 
harp, ‘*Je suis la Bayadere,”’ 


tempted to couple a bad rhyme and say: 
That's what you are; for it is in these 
bright, gay, playful parts that Madam 
Bishop seems most herself; it is then 
that her playful eyes go with her voice. 

We were glad of this opportunity of 
hearing this celebrated singer once with- 
out stage effects, though her true place is 
on the stage. Our conclusions respeet- 
ing her are not essentially altered, al- 
though somewhat more distinct. 

l'irst, as to expression, feeling, inspi- 
ration, what we call the soul of musie, 
we do not think her capable of command- 
ing passion. She does not thrill you, 
exalt you, and touch the chords of deep 
restlessness in you. She rather charms, 
and entices you into dreams of quiet 
beauty, by the exquisite finish, the unity, 
the tender pathos or innocent playfulness 
of her style. She is fully adequate to all 
of passion that there is in Donizetti's 
honied melody, and seems to us one of 


its best interpreters. In the mystical 


romance of Schubert, or lofty piety of 


Da, we should 
want the Malibrans and Jenny Linds. 


some Mozart's Agnus 

Yet she has that true and strong intel- 
lectual perception of the meaning of a 
that of ready 
adaptation in her stage impersonations, 
that ensure a harmonious pleasure in 


character, and power 


witnessing her ia the principal rode in any 
of the modern run of operas. 

Of her art and method as a singer, 
her true phrasing, her successful regard 
to light and shade, her continuity of tone, 
her complete command of every little 
ornamental effect, and the characteristic 
unity of each one of her performances, 
we can only repeat what we said before. 

As to her voice itself, we believe we 
were right in saying that it lacks the 
grand volume, the freshness and ringing 
quality which produce the great effects in 
song. To the properly se 
But we were 
somewhat unfortunate in applying the 
term ‘‘ velvety’ to it; that is too dry and 
coarse; it was at least satin velvet; we 
would rather liken it to the finest, softest 
and most glossy We overheard 

her notes to the 
dropping of beads of quicksilver upon 


Cantainle, 
called, it seems all-sufficient. 


satin. 
one person comparing 


marble ; that, although more fancifal, is 
It was the 
want of the metallic, and yet not the want 


perhaps more true a simile. 


i 
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of it, as in the subtle globules of mer-| 


cury, which we were trying to describe. 
Mr. Bochsa, whom we have all heard 


of as the king of harpists, an enormous | 


bulky man, with a right royal Louis | 
Philippe sort of visage, was of conrse | 
the object of great interest. 
formance was indeed wonderful, in point | 
of execution rivalling the wildest feats of 
the modern pianists. Common airs, 
played with his master skill upon the 
harp, and surrounded with all those fan- | 
tastic aurora borealis flashes of ornament, 


to which that instrument so naturally 


entices, and which take the name of 
arpeggio from it, — seemed glorified 
things. Mr. Bochsa’s style, however, is 


the extreme of the modern virtuoso 
school, all fantasia, and soon fatiguing 
you by its lack of unity, as much as it 
astonishes at first by its brilliancy. Once 
he called upon the audience to furnish | 
themes for an extempore fantasia; after 
a good deal of insisting on his part, 
about a dozen were handed in; and verily 
he introduced them all, with variations 
and transitions that displayed much skill 
and ready invention. This however is, 
an easy thing to do, once given the me- 
chanical execution which he possesses, 
and some little knack and habit of impro- | 
vising. It is only to prelude in a) 
wild, fitful manner, introdace one air| 
with variations, easily conceived, bridge 
the way over by an obvious or startling 
transition to the next air, or bring it in 
on top of the preceding by a bold con- 
trast, and so on ad lilatum. In this way 
he made a potpourri in which airs from 
Don Juan, ‘“* Yankee Doodle,’’ ‘‘ O dolce 
Concento,”’ ** Robin Adair,”’ ‘* Star-span- 
gled banner,”’ ‘‘ Ernani invola mi,’’ and 
many others came up by turns like bubbles 
on the top of the cauldron ; and the thing 
seemed marvellous to the many. 
really difficult thing would have been to 


His per- | 


| works. 


REVIEW. | 
| 
Tracts for the New Times. No. Ill. <A! 
Popular Sketch of Swedenborg’s Philo- | 
sophical Works. By James Jounn}| 
GartH Wikinson. New York: | 
John Allen, 139 Nassau St. pp. 32. 


Dr. Wilkinson, as editor or translator 
of nearly all the scientific works of Swe- 
denborg, which have been published in 
England by the ‘* Swedenborg Associa- 
tion,’’ was called upon at the Anniversary | 
of that Society in June last to prepare a 
popular address presenting a connected | 
abstract, or catalogue raisonne, of their| 
contents, and an estimate of what the 
great Swede had done for scignce. No 
person probably was better fitted for the 
task. He has discharged it in a very 


modest manner, interposing few thoughts | 
of his own, but connecting the various 


{successive manifestations and records of 


Swedenborg’s life-long studies, in an in- 
telligent and comprehensive manner, into 
a living whole, showing the uniformly 
progressive character of those studies, 
and their bearing upon the whole future 
of thought. A more important contribu- 
tion never was added to the history of 


|philosophy than the publication of these 


Dr. Wilkinson says: 


“ Probably in the history of literature we shall 
find no man who has left behind him so com- 
plete a transcript of his external and internal 
experience as Swedenborg. Nearly every state 
and process from the beginning to the end of 
his long life, appears to be recorded. In his 
works we see various subjects in all stages of 
development, from nebula to system; from the 


| commencement of incubation to the day of ex- 


clusion; from the fluent image of chaos to the 
mature and conservative formality of creation. 
When all his posthumous works are published, 
his will be one of the most perfect literary bi- 


ographies extant, reaching from before his twen- 


But the | 


| one continuous purpose, deeply interesting to 
t ie 5 


have taken one theme and kept to that, ex- | 
panding it and weaving it into ever new yet | 


logically consecutive combinations, and 


producing a Lona fide unitary composi- | ples of Chemistry, which first appeared in 


tieth to his eighty-fourth year, and fraught with 


every friend of humar progress.” 


j 


The earliest of these publications is 
Some Specimens of a Work on the Princi- 


tion, as old Bach, or Handel would have | 1721, when Swedenborg was thirty-three | 


done. as Mendelssohn would do. 

Mr. Brough sang a German song, well | 
enough in itself, to sentimental, patriotic | 
English words about a ‘ standard-bear- | 
er,’’ (suited to the times, we suppose! | 
O tempora, O mores!) in which he 
“roared as gently as a nightingale.’’ | 
The comic song of “the Monks” he | 
also overacted to a considerable degree ; | 
in imitating their laugh, he was so ex- | 
ceedingly natural, as to be unlike any- 
thing. Yet there is a rich warmth in his 
strong bass voice, a free and natural man- 
ner when he does not attempt too much; 
and we were really touched by the simple 
pathetic song which he volunteered at, 
the piano. 


| years old. 


After a brief analysis of its | 
contents, Dr. W. adds: ‘‘ The Newton | 
of Chemistry has not yet arisen, but when | 
he does appear, who but Swedenborg | 
shall be recognized as its Copernicus?” 


Next come the Miscellaneous Observa- | 
tions, 1722, containing ‘* suggestions and | 
experiments tending to the furtherance of | 
geology,’’ and also speculations about the | 
‘‘ invisible and elemental kingdom of na- | 
ture,’’ all rigidly based upon ascertained 
facts. Indeed, it should have been men- | 
tioned at the outset, that all Swedenborg’s 
originated 


philosophical investigations 


with his resolution to penetrate to princi- 


ples in qualifying himself for his duties as | 





observation, theory and use, went always 
hand in hand with him. 

His next work was the Outlines on the 
Infinite, which we have previously no- 
ticed. 

His Principia, the most profound and 
abstract of his works, was nearly contem- 
poraneous with his large Treatises on 
!ron and Copper, each a folio volume, and 
busied with the practical details of mining, 
‘* his self-imposed task as Assessor of 
Mines.’’ Verily, as Dr. Wilkinson says, 


'** The books of such a man become prop- 
erly works, not to be confounded for a 
| moment with the many-colored idleness of 


a class who are denominated thinkers.’’ 
‘* Did we all toil like him, and improve 
our talents to the utmost, how would the 
world bless our tillage with a new, super- 
natural productiveness! Verily heaven 
and earth would tell out unknown riches 
into the hand of humanity.” 


“After having considered the indefinitely 
small sphere and the indefinitely great, and laid 
down a flooring of intelligible doctrine in the 
vagueness of either — after having sailed in ob- 
servation around the known shores of the exter- 
nal world, we next find Swedenborg face to face 
with the temple of our body; the most really 
finite of the pieces of physics, because it con- 
tains the gathered ends of all things. Here 


| humanity is no longer perplexed by laws and 


forces apparently alien to itself, but final causes, 
and the principle of the sufficient reason, begin 
to bear absolute rule. Moreover, a new bond 
and covenant is perceived, for the formative 
soul loves the body as it loves nought else in 
the world. Accordingly in the Economy of the 
Animal Kingdom, published in the author’s 
fifty-second and fifty-third years, though the 


| range of thought is loftier than heretofore, yet 


it comes more home to our business and bo- 
soms; it presents us with more of sensation, 
with more of understanding, and penetrates with 
a more rightful directness to our sympathies as 
men. In this most precise finite, we feel that 
the infinite is nearer than in the world, separated 
only by that thinnest wall and membrane, which 


| in constituting our first ends or limits, also forms 
| the ground of our peculiar life. 


“Man as an individual body — man as a deni- 
zen of the universe — man, therefore, as inter- 
preted by anatomy, by the circle of the physical 


sciences, by trite observation, and the whole 


breadth of common sense — man, as indicated 
to himself by private and public history, and 
human speech and action, for always ‘the sub- 
stantial form coincides with the form of action,’ 
—this is the man, and this the body, which 
Swedenborg undertook to investigate in the 
works we have now to notice. In such an in- 
quiry, 80 defined, it is obvious that metaphysics 
is at once refunded into physics and the experi- 
mental and historical sciences, and disappears 
from the scene it has obscured, never to return.” 
7 * * * * * 

“ Without denying credit to other writers, or 
pretending that Swedenborg knew all modern 
facts, or has in any way exhausted even his own 
method and subject —still I am bound in hon- 
esty to declare, that I know of no works like 
these for giving the whole mind satisfaction on 
the doctrine of the body. And if there is one 
obligation which we owe to them deeper than 


| Assessor of the Mines. Thought and | another, it is. that by filling the understanding 








ee a 
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with accurate and cardinal instances of the! 
Divine Wisdom in his living creation, they leave 


no place for metaphysics; and thus, without a 
frown or a blow, they achieve an intellectual | 
redemption from that great pestilence which 
has oppressed the world for more than two 
milleniums —that miasm of an inhuman theol- 
ogy, Which nothing but a plenum of respirable 
truth could shut out of our orb. Moreover, 
they give us more order, law and life in the 
subjects of the lower science, than the philoso- 
phers have been able to find or show in the 
whole of ‘ consciousness’ hitherto, and thereby 
plant the foot of even those lower sciences | 
upon the haughty neck of metaphysics. In 
short, they comply with the conditions of the 
Baconian logic, producing ‘not arguments but 
arts, not what agrees with principles, but prin- 
ciples themselves.’ ” 


We fear that Dr. Wilkinson’s hostility 
to metaphysics exaggerates itself a little 
in those last sentenees. It is certainly 
the great merit of Swedenborg (and of} 
Fourier too) that they have bridged over 
the old fatal separation between soul and 
matter, that they have placed the unity of 
the materia] and spiritual principle at the 
basis of philosophy, and every where 
studied furm and essence together. 
And it is equally true that the metaphy- 
sicians have spun a great many useless 
webs of abstractions (Sprnnen-geweben, as 
the Germans say,) seeking the grounds of 
every thing in consciousness. But let not 
this drive us to the opposite one-sidedness. 
** Consciousness *’ is certainly a fact, and 
as such fruitful, in its way, with revela- 
tions. We fully sympathize with him, 
however, in his impatience of the meta- 
physicians when they get to raising their 
issue between Psychology and Ontology, 
to questioning the o/jectrve reality of facts 
of which we have subjective necessary 
convictions. Swedenborg had no scepti- 
cism! to his glory be it said. He was the 
truest of philosophers, in that he was the 
most childlike, 
question the reliableness of the mind's 


and never called in 
own faculties, nor doubted our right to 
say the world exists. 
we must anticipate a little and quote Dr. 


Wilkinson : 


Apropos to this, 


“The second of our pretences is, that we 
have been instrumental, by fair means, in pro- 
curing a true report on Swedenborg to be in- | 
serted in one of the ablest books of this century, | 
Mr. Morell’s History of Philosophy. In the 
first edition of that work, the account given of 
our author was meagre enough, but no sooner 
did the historian discover the claims made upon 
him by Swedenborg as a philosopher, than in 
the most candid manner he determined to set 
himself right, and for this purpose procured our 
publications, from which he has drawn up an 
impartial statement of some of their leading | 
peculiarities. 
of informing you of one grand fault he discerns 
m Swedenborg : 


And I cannot resist the pleasure 


it is, that he had no scepti- 
cism : had his will been puzzled by a little of 


that, by ‘a tinge of wholesome scepticism,’ Mr. 
Morell thinks he would have made a first-rate 
philosopher. What other epitaph so excellently 


distinctive could we desire to see inscribed on 


fall, the Aniwnal Kingdom; 


menced a reconciliation between them, and the 
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Swedenborg’s monument 1— Hz MAD No SCEP- 
ricism! in these | 
For this then while | 
to Mr. Morell, you 
also owe something to the Swepensore As- 


SOCIATION.” 


To whom else would it apply 
bewildered generations ? 
you are actively indebted 


We have no room to follow this dis- | 
course in its analysis of the Economy, the 
at work of 
but simply 


Posthumous Tracts, and the gre 


quote the following: 


“ To sum up in two words the distinguishing 
feature of all these works, it may be said to con- 
sist in their wisDom and INTEGRALITY. By | 


their wisdom 1 mean the attainment of princi- 


ples in nature that may practically benefit the 
1 the 


with reference to this result. 


human mind; anc statement of which is 
Their integrality, 
on the other hand, signifies that these principles 
have the willing support of all the sciences, and 
to use Lord Bacon’s words, are ‘ no islands cut 


off from other lands, but continents which join 


them ;’ each principle being a common or gen- 


eral truth subsisting as such from the unanimous | 


suffrage of nature. But permit me to illustrate 


this by an example. Although the human body 


is a substance by itself, yet it holds communica- 


tion with the entire wniverse. For we stand | 


| with our feet upon the ground ; we eat the fruits | 


of the earth; we breathe its atmosphere; we 


live in its auras; we appropriate its existence | 


! and meaning with our senses and other facalties. 


Now as the body in this wise embraces in its} 
own ends the universe, so the doctrine of the 
body must in the same manner comprise the 
the And therefore the 


integrality of these writings, on this head, is 


doctrine of universe. 


thus :— The doctrine of the brain is confirmed 


| and extended by the deetrine of the auras, and 


The 


doctrine of the lungs comprehends that of the 


of all with which the brain is connected. 


atmosphere, &c.; the doctrine of the blood that 
of the earth; and in general, the entire theory 
of organization communes with the entire the- 
ories of psychology and physics, even as man 
subsists in the world, and receives and gives in 
the sphere of nature. Thus, as Swedenborg 
savs, The discernment of universal connection 
and continuity amounts to the discovery of truth. 

“ With regard to the intellectual newness of 
verhaps in the just embodi- 


These 


two spheres, or this w orld and the higher world, 


these works, it lies | 
T 
il 


ment of the spiritu n the mechanical. 


had been, till Swedenborg arose, disjoined, and 


| hostile to each other: but happily he has com- 


mechanical is no longer low or dead, or the | 


spiritual void and intangible. A great hope this | 


| 
for all time.”” 
} 


Several important MSS. of Sweden- | 
berg yet remain to be published: as, a} 
continuation of the Chemical Specimens ; | 
and of the Animal Kingdom; one on | 
Generation; and one On the Human Mind, | 
‘* namely, the five senses, and the various | 
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his age. ‘* This work may be regarded 
as an attempted bridge from philosophy 
to theology ; an arch thrown over from 
the side of nature towards the unseen 
shore of the land of life.’’ 

And here we must leave this richly 
instructive and inspiring pamphlet, deny- 
ing ourselves and our readers the satis- 
faction of some extracts from Dr. Wik 
kinson’s concluding remarks. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits ase, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppsession, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, ama 
commercial convulsions al} tendiag to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition imseeure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian prineiples, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. Cuannina. 





OPINIONS OF THE FOREIGN PRESS. 


The progress of Associative ideas, as 
we stated in our last paper, is not to be 
estimated by the number of their professed 
adherents. We find a general tendency, 
throughout society, te the principles 
which are at the basis of the Associative 
Reform, and hence we confidently augur 
the universal triumph of our cause,— and 
that at ne very distant day. The preva- 
lence of what we consider enlightened 
opmions with regard to the evils of the 
present secial state, and the apprepriate 
remedy therefor, is probably still greater 
io Europe, than in our own country ; bus 
we need only to bide our time on this side 
the water ; for no diseovery, whether i» 
science, philesephy, er the laws of socie- 
ty, can fail to penetrate the minds of 
thinking men among ourselves; and we 
know that once received by the impatient 
American temperament, every valuable 
suggestion will embedy itself in imstitu- 
tions, suitable to its character. 

The organ of the French Association- 
ists, the Democratie Pacifique, usually 
contains one or two interesting columas 


on the ‘* Socialism of the Press,” iffus+ 
| trative of the reception of social doctrines 


among the leaders of publie epinioa, 2s 
expressed in the Journalism of France. 
We give a few extracts from some of 
these articles in recent numbers of the 
Democratie Pacifique, received by the last 
arrivals from Europe. 


The Franc-Parleur de la Meuse demands 


faculties, both concrete and abstract, the| the limitation of the price of grain, and 
human loves and passions, and whatever | that the rate of bread should be regulated 
follows therefrom.’’ It is to be hoped | like the interest of money. * Shame ep 
also that the ‘* Swedenborg Association *’| those who speculate on the publie dis- 
will present a complete translation of that tress. We say with Charles Fourier, 
splendid cosmogonie poem, The Worship shame on the social organization whieb 
and Love of God, published in 1745, the | permits this speculation! Our city, our 


‘very year in which his spiritual sight} department, sometimes presents the spee- 


was opened, and the fifty-seventh year of | tacle of famine and misery; as every 
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where else, there are the poor ; but forta- 
nately here, as every where, they find in 
public charity, a refuge against dying 
with hunger. It was perceived by I ou- 
rier and others, that the existence of the 
poor, devoted almost inevitably to wretch- 
edness, from the time thev see the light, 
is not completely secured by charity. — 
They have pointed out a more effectual 
mode, to which Fourier has given the 
name of solidarity. ‘lo secure every man 
the means of living, (for the first thing in 


life is to live), to secure every man food, 


clothing, lodging, as the recompense of 


labor, such is the principal object of soli- 
darity. But is it possible to arrive at this 
result, by means merely of charity’? By 
no means. Churity is not suilicient, be- 
cause it is not organized. If it were so, 
it would become solidarity. What are 
the refuges for poor children? Nothing 
but organized charity. 

“Tn France, who is it that profits, on a 
large scale, by years of fertility’ And 
who profits equally by years of scarcity? 
It is the merchant, nobody but the mer- 
chant. The producer sells at a little 
higher price, to be sure, but he must pay 
the same for taxes and labor as in good 
years: his receipts and expenses balance 
each other: and he is lucky if he is not 
obliged to avail himself of the tender 
mercies of the usurer. It is jast at this 
time, that the merchant comes along with 
his ready cash ; he purchases, furestalls, 
and thus he makes his good hits, and spec- 
ulates on the wants of his fellow-men. 

‘*In years of abundance, the producer 
sells at a moderate price; the merehant 
hugs and holds on to his purchases ; he 
waits for the favorable moment; he can 
afford to do so; but not so the produc- 
er. 

‘¢* Years of abundance,’ says Fourier, 
‘become a scourge for agriculture ; a year 
of scarcity begins to involve the farmer ; 
the following year, if abundant, com- 
pletes his ruin, by forcing him to sell his 
crop speedily, and below the real value, 
in order to satisfy his creditors.’ ”’ 

The Lyonnaise Tribune gives a very 
detailed account of the festival of work- 
men, at Lyons. ‘The meeting was 
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| France to the other, and whose sound is 
lost in the distanee; listen to those con- 
certs, those inspired songs, those repeated 
bursts of applause,— every thing tells us 
that a living thought has siezed the heart 
and soul of those who have read the 
writings of Fourier, and that his work 
begins to find continuators, because, in 
truth, the path marked out by him is only 
one to which the future of humanity is 
destined.”’ 

The Ocean, of Brest, which for several 


months past has been assuming a more 


and more elevated position in the press of 


the departments, publishes the following 
lines. ‘**It is high time that the age 
should be shown what it really is; for- 
merly princes were flattered, to-day it is 
prejudices,— tyrants, far more dangerous 
still. When Fourier wrote * attractions 
are proportional to desiinies,’ he said to 
the laborers, ‘ raise your forms that are 
now bent down to the dust; all the noble 
aspirations of your souls will find a way 
opened for them; if inspiration draws 
you on, yield to its guidance, for the fa- 
ture will respond to the attraction which 
moves you; Cherish a taste for every 
thing beautiful aud good, for refinement; 
virtue and happiness will reward your 
generous desires.’ He did not say to 
them, *‘ Bury those vague aspirations in 
the depths of your hearts ; for if society 
has provided a desirable portion for some 
of you, they are the privileged orders, 
the elect ; the rest are poor and obscure ; 
they must remain in their humble medioc- 
rity ; repress your rash wishes for glory, 
riches, and honor, for this would be a 
vain hope, since you are disinherited.’ 
When Fourier pronounced the word ‘ As- 
sociation,’ he did not mean by ita chari- 
table association which parts with a frac- 
tion of its superfluity to the miserable ; 
he did not mean by it the association of 
a few favored individuals, letting fall into 
the hand of the famished the crown 
which they would have hazarded at play. 
Ile wished to point out the fraternal and 
graduated union of the social elements, 
according to their common share in uni- 
versal production; in fine, the association 


of capital, labor and talent.”’ 


opened with a discourse by M. Polard, | 


which was received with distinguished 
favor. We give the following extract 
from it. 

‘¢ The idea which has caHed us toceth- 
er, gentlemen, is that of celebrating the 
anniversary of the birth of Charles Fou- 
rier; and judging from our enthusiam, 
from the recitals of what is done in other 
cities, wherever the words of our Master 
have penetrated, should we not say that 
there was something transcending the 
usual limits of humanity, ia the man 
whom we have met to honor? Listen to 


the echos which resound from one end of 


The French papers abound with similar 
statements, which demonstrate the rapid 
progress that has been made by Associa- 
tive ideas, within the last ten years. 
This result is owing no doubt, in a great 
measure, to the influence of Fourier’s 


writings and other works of the Associa- 


tive School. They have been widely | 


diffused, pressed upon the public attention 
with singular earnestness, and in the 


presence of the startling inequalities and 


miseries of European Society, must needs | 


make a profuund impression on the gen- 


eral mind. But more potent than any 
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influence from these writings, is the silent 
operation of the spirit of the Age,— may 
we not reverently say, the spirit of God,— 
which is now working on the cousciences, 
the souls of men, with unwonted energy, 
inspiring a solemn sense of the wrongs 
under which Humanity groans, kindling 
a new and fresh hope, in the midst of 
social misery and degradation, and awak- 
ening the vital sentiment of Universal 
Unity, which scorns the enjoyment of pri- 
vate content, while the masses of men are 
defrauded of their birth-right, and wet the 
globe on which they suffer with tears and 
blood. ‘The influence of this spirit has 
prepared the way for the great discover- 
ies of Fourier, and assures their universal 


recept lon, 


QUR LECTURERS “IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 

We have had as yet no official reports 
from those faithful missionaries of Asse- 
ciation, our friends Allen aod Orvis, 
From the following extracts, however, 
from private leters kindly furnished us 
by the recipients, it will appear that they 
have been too busy in the good work to 
report of their own doings, and that they 
have been silent towards the Harbinger, 
not so much from the dearth as from the 
crowd of matier. Possibly they will not 
thank us for dragging their hasty private 
communications, with all their plain con- 
fession of detail, into print: but we want 
the world to know of what stuff our mission- 
aries are made, and what men can do 
for the holy cause of Association ; what 
men feel they mmus¢ do, and with a glorious 
cheerfulness, when once they comprehend 
and really believe in its all-strengthening 


doctrines. 


‘‘Our meetings in Albany were rather 
poorly attended. But about half of the 
members of the ‘ Union’ were present. 
Most of the members joined the Union to 
secure the benefits of the guarantees, 
and do not believe in Assvuciation. .... 
They are reformers in obedience to the 
spirit of civilization; they would cure, 
not prevent; rescue drunkards and prosti- 


tutes from their fallen condition, not abol- 
| ish the causes of the evils, and do away 
with the necessity of Reform. Inverse 
guarantyism is about as far as most of 
the civilized failures, called men, are pre- 
pared to advance. 

‘* But there are noble exceptions to 
these remarks in Albany. ‘There are some 
very valuable friends there. ‘Tappan Town- 
send, Alexander Lowrie, Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. Cyrus Lancaster, (a Swedenborgian,) 
are well informed and devoted friends of 
the cause. 


‘There were also many strangers that 


| . 
|attended our meetings, during our last 
| visit to Albany, especially the pupils of 








the Normal School; and many of them 
became very deeply interested, purchased 
books, aud left with us pressing invita- 
tions to visit their places of residence 
and present the cause there. I gave on 
the last evening of our lecturing at Al- 
bany, an address upon the mode of edu- 
cation proposed by the Associative School, 
in the 
tyrannical, cramping system of civiliza- 


contrast with mechanical, false, 


tion. This interested the Normal Schol- 
ars more than any other view of the 
subject. Some of them came to me and 


said they were sorry they were present, 
that they felt as though they could not 
teach school again on the old plan, and 
seemed to be in a mood to sympathize 
with Shakspeare’s hero, in his excla- 
mation of disappointment and despair, 
‘ Othello’s But | 
was so cruel as to ‘ rejoice at this calam- 
of the 


falseness, emptiness, barrenness of pre- 


occupation ’s gone.’ 


ity,” inasmuch as a conviction 
sent social and educational opportunities 
is the first step towards a constructive 
effort of Reform. 

‘‘In ‘Troy we did not hold meetings, 
but made arrangemeuts for Mr. Orvis to 
spend a week there on his return from the 
West. 
but 


the season, when the | 


The friends there are interested, 
wish to expend their efforts later in 
eople will be more 
at leisure to attend meetings. 

‘‘ In Utica we labored very hard to 


a hearing. ‘There was not a single indi- 


vidual in the city that was known as a 
friend tu the movement. We had no 
letters of introduction. We could find 
no subscribers to the Ilarbinger, to the 
Liberator, or to Young America. And 


those who took the Tribune, liked Gree- 
ley as a Whig, but cursed him as an 
We 


scribers to the Albany Patriot, the advo- 


Associationist. found a few sub- 
cate of the Liberty League, and they 
were free enough to express a willingness 
to hear us, and two persons offered to 
contribute something towards paying for 
a hall. We spent two days in getting 
up the meeting, with not a word of sym- 
pathy expressed in behalf of our enter- 
prise. J. and myself went to a printing 
office, got the liberty of setting up a 


** poster ; ”’ 


J. worked the press, and | 
doffed my character as clergyman, and 
assumed that of ‘* devil,”’ (a character 
sometimes played by clergymeu in other 
places than a printing office.) 
them up ourselves, and behold, when the 
hour of meeting arrived, we had eighteen 
persons present to hear us. But they 
were interested, and agreed to pay the 
expenses of the hall for another meeting. 
The next evening we had about a hun- 
dred present — the interest was deepen- 
ing, and they proposed that we should 
preach Sunday and lecture on Sunday 


evening, in oue of the most popular halls 


We posted | 
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of the city. Our meetings on Sunday 
were large, the question was presented in 
its Christian, educational and industrial 
aspects, and received with sympathy and 
enthusiasm. On Monday evening a Union 
of twenty-cight members was organized, 
and measures taken to introduce the Har- 
binger, establish a social reform library, 
circulate tracts, and so forth, and also to 
provide for a regular course of Jectures 
on our return from the West. Utica is 
in a hopeful state of fermentation; some 
of the very best people of the place are 
enlisted in the movement. One man fol- 
lowed us to Syracuse, paid us five dollars 
tu bear us on, and secured a pledge from 


that would to his plaee, 


and 


Peterboro’, Hamilton, &c., where he will 


us we returo 


W estmoreland, lecture in Clinton, 
atiend us, introduce us, and help pay the 
He is a very 
This is 


region of Gerritt Smith and his dis- 


expenses of meetings. 


wealthy and intelligent farmer. 


Already we have received 


the most substantial aid from his friends, 
tlre Lilx rly Li ivuers. 

‘‘ In Syracuse our meetings were al- 
most a failure. Collins’s Skaneateles 


‘Tfunt of Harmony,’ or fight to conquer 


ua pe dee, his 


urt 


infidelity, his disastrous fail- 


after making such a great cry in be- 


half of a better order of socx ty, and the 


ignorance of the people, who have not 


gh to diseriminate be 


tntelligence enoug 
Reform, aad 


No Government, No-Mar- 


tween a true Constructive 


tlre No-God, 


riage No-Money, No-Meat, No-Salt, 
No- Pe per systein ol Community, and 
the opposilion of those whose wealth or 
piety makes them calumniators of the 


to 
that Collins 


Associative cause, by endeavoring 


} } 4% } | 
inake the uninitiated believe 


} ! 
LK 


was a‘ luryite,’ just ourselves, has 


ek veople in this me igh- 
There is but 
here now. lt 
National Re- 
form, Working Men’s Protective Unions, 


the American Factory System, &c., until 


ed the ears of the | 


gainst our words. 


} } } 
VOFUVUCU a 


one to get a hearing 


Way 


is to notify leetures upon 


an interest is created, and an opportunity 


offered to show that netther Collins’s 


Community, nor the three or four abortive 
Association in Western New 


rarded 


efforts at 
York, were to be re as even worthy 
of 
neither possesse d the requisite science or 
But Western New 


York is one of the most important places 


] : me muah « 
the least consideration, inasmuch as 


means of success. 
of our doctrines, that I 


for propagation 


have visited 


yet. ‘here is more wealth, 

, . t >} sneral 
refinement, freedom of thought, general 
intellivence, here, than among elther our 
village or farming population in New En- 
‘They are not so much cursed by 


Anti 


y has been a John-the-Baptist, of 


vland. 
a straight-jacket puritanic piety. 
Shaver 

a i a domase and th 
stcntorian cry, in tins Wiiderbess, and tic 
We | 


are prepared to hear oui 


per} ht 
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Most 
of the old friends of the cause, however, 
are disheartened ; their hands are hanging 
down in despair, and it will require con- 
siderable effort to re-enlist them, reassure 
them, and secure their co-operation in 
behalf of the great American Social Re- 
form 


greatest gospel of Unity Universal. 


enterprize. Syracuse was com- 
pletely blighted by the Collins’s move- 
We visited the friends of 


Community, talked over the whole matter 


ment. old 
with them, presented the plans and pros- 
pects of the American Union, and awak- 
ened'so much interest, that, together with 
our lectures and preaching, the presenta- 
tion of the subject as the fulfilment and 
realization of the Christian idea, we were 
and hold 
meetings there for at least a fortnight, 
with the assurance from Rev. S. J. May, 
Mr. Corning, Mr. Savage, and the Editor 
of the ‘ Daily Star,’ that our expenses 
should be paid, a Union organized, and 
every possible effort made to induce the 
people to attend. But they advised as te 
delay our visit till the eanal closed; for it 


earnestly solicited to return 


has become a proverb here, that ‘ wher 


> or In 


other words, ‘ Business is business, and 


the canal closes, religion opens; 


the tao close con- 
tact of these two hostile elements ef life 


religion is religion ;° 


is to be conscientiously and serapulously 
avoided, for one or the other must suffer 
by the union. 

‘“Lam deeply impressed with the im- 
ot 


portance Spe nding cousiderable effort 


upon this State.’ 


‘* You are wondering that I have not 
written eatlier since leaving Utica, but I 
have been exceedingly busy, and have 
not had a moment of time, even for rest. 
We had only two meetings in Syracuse, 
and we were both so fatigued with our 
efforts at Utica, that we did not do so well 
as we should have liked to do, but the 
audiences were very much pleased, and 
Our 
meetings were small, but composed of 
This 


you know was the general centre of Mr. 


so we concluded to be pleased also. 
the very best people in the place. 


Collins’s agitation, and we had supposed 
that a hearing wou!d hardly be possible fer 
The 


citizens of that place are well aware of 


any kind of sucial reform leetures. 


all the causes of Collins’s failure, and do 
not judge even Communism by that phe- 
nomenon, much less Association. Samuel 
J. May was exceedingly hospitable and 
generous towards us, and did al} in his 
power to aid us. We have been unani- 
mously requested by hearers to visit Syra- 
cuse in November, and to hold meetings 
for three weeks, and at their expense. 
Samuel J. May, Mr. Joseph Savage, Mr. 
Stephen Smith, and the editor ef the 
Star, are foremost in making the request. 
Messrs, Savage aud Smith were the earli- 








oma 


age 





ment, and are the wealthiest citizens in 


Syracuse. Is there not cause for encour- | 
agement ! 

‘* The prospect for meetings in this city | 
(Rochester) is less favorable than that of | 
any place where we have previously vis- | 
ited. It is the nest wherein was hatched 
that anomalous brood of birds, called the 
‘Sodus Bay Phalanx,’ ‘The Clarkson | 
Phalanx,’ the ‘ Bloomfield Phalanx,’ and 
the ‘ M<nchester Union.’ The veryname | 


of Association is odious with the public, | 
and the unfortunate people who went into | 
these movements in such mad haste, have 
been ridiculed till endurance is no longer 
possible, and they are slunk away from 
the sight and knowledge of their neigh- 
bors. There are some who always were 


and will be so poor as to have nothing to 
sacrifice, that are still as open before the 
world as they can be. There are two or 
three families, however, whose circam- 
stances command them influence, that are | 
steadfast 
make an effort to give two lectures here, 


Associationists. We © shall 


and afterwards determine what else is to 
be done in the premises.”’ 


A new ApvocaTe oF ASSOCIATION. | 
We cut the following from a letter to the 
Chronotype from its New York Corres- 
pondent. 


‘© While the transcendentalists and free- 
thinkers of your region are preparing for 
a new Quarterly, I learn that a Monthly, 
of pretty high aims, will probably ere 
long be hatched into activity in this city. 
What name it will bear I do not know, 
nor am | at liberty to mention the name of 
its editor — but this much I can say, that 
it will have a character of its own, and 
will strike good blows for real progress. 
It will not be bound to any sect or party, 
but at the same time, will not be conduct- 
ed without regard to positive principles. 
Its starting point will be that comprehen- | 
sive, universal philosophy of which 
Swedenborg and Fourier are the chief ex- 
pounders, and it will! aim at the most rad- 
ical and at the same time peaceful reform. 
But, as the auctioneers say, particulars 
hereafter.”’ 





Tue Voice or Inpustry. This spirit- 
ed and faithful advocate of the rights of 
Labor, the organ of the ‘** New England 
Labor Reform League,”’ 
Friday morning at Lowell, has just passed 
into new editorial hands. Mr. D. H. 


published every 


Jaques, who has been for some time past 
an active contributor, the author of the 
‘** Letters from Boston,’’ from this time 
forward assumes the entire editorial man- 
agement of it. We heartily welcome him 
to the post. He is the right man to keep 
up the character which the ‘** Voice ’’ has 
always sustained, of advocating the cause 
of Labor boldly, firmly, frankly and yet 
discreetly, without exaggerations, without 
appeals to popular prejudice, with a 


profusely to our paper in a recent num- 
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of all parties. 

Mr. Jaques is an Associationist, one | 
whose convictions are thorough on that | 
subject,'and who labors warmly and | 
wisely to convince others. The ‘* Voice’’ | 
has always been friendly to our move-. 
ment; we may now anticipate important 
aid from it. The number for last week 


| contains several reports of Associative ex- 


periments; a loud call to the ‘* Lowell 
Union of Associationists,’’ reminding the 
members of their monthly meeting; and 
as a specimen of the plain familiar way of 


the editor, in a reply to a correspondent 


in Pennsylvania, he closes as follows : 

‘* By the way, friend C., you are a 
member of the Lowell Union of Associa- 
tionists. Your friends of the Union 
would be happy to hear from you in re- 
gard to any interest you may find in the 
great cause of Social Re-organization in 
your vicinity.” 

Mr. J. in his editorial ‘* Salutatory ”’ 
thus states his views: 

** We shall try to give yon an Jndepen- 
dent paper, devoted without fear or favor to 
the cause of the People, to the amelioration 
of the Masses, the elevation of Labor and 
the final emancipation of all Classes of 
Society from the false and antagonistical 
relations, which they now sustain in al- 
most all departments of life. In addition 
to this we shall try to give an interesting 
Miscellany of Tale 2. Poetry, Science, 
History, Biography, Anecdotes, News et 
cetera —in a word to’make the Vuice an 
interesting as well as useful paper.”’ 


Ic> We ought, before this, to have 
given a friendly welcome to the Chicago 
Tribune, a Daily recently established in 
that city. It is conducted with great in- 
dustry and good judgment, and though 
usually a little more prim in its deport- 
ment than was to have been expected 
from the free West, is quite a readable 
paper. It leans strongly towards social 
reform, but takes care not to commit itself 
too decidedly. Probably it is patronized 


by some timid, respectable gentlemen, 


| whose ears would be wounded by truth 


too plainly told. Some persons subscribe | 
for a newspaper on the same condition | 
that an aristocratic dame we know of in 
Boston, took a pew in a fashionable 
church, ** that she should not be disturbed 
with any new ideas.’’ We trust the 


Tribune will quickly get rid of all such 


bloodless customers, and go ahead in its 
own way. 

[> We had also intended to say a word 
of greeting to the Queen City, a large | 
and beautiful sheet from Cincinnati, edited | 
by our versatile friend, Joun A. Couns. 
If it were our custom to deal largely in| 
rose-colored epithets, we would return 


some of the compliments which he gives 


‘ 











est and latest friends of Collins’s move-| catholic regard to the rights and interests; ber; but we prefer to advise our old 


neighbor not to throw cold water on a 
social movement, because he has been 
convinced by experience of the impraeti- 
cability of some favorite plans of his own, 
One swallow does not make a summer, 
Nor should one experiment, disastrously 
terminated, lead one to prejudge a vast 
system. We do not believe that the Al- 
mighty Providence has left our globe 
without the means of social harmony, al- 


‘though the picturesque Skaneateles did 


not prove to be the spot for Paradise Re- 
gained. We have ourselves had some 
experience in our day of practical discom- 


| fiture, but not for that do we abate aught 


9 


er faith; and shall 
never distrust the results of scientific dem- 


of ‘* heart or hope 


onstration, although inexperienced archi- 
tects shall make but ‘ blundering and 
’* work in their first attempts to 
apply them to practice. Courage, O 
friend, and Jet not the splendor of the 
(Jueen City beguile thee of the dreams of 


bungling 


thy youth, or blind thee to the glories of 
that new Jerusalem, the City of our God, 
which is coming down from Heaven, in 
the form of a perfect, symmetrical, har- 
monious, human society. 


Ic> We have missed, for several weeks 
past, some exchanges which we value, 
for instance, the Emancipator, and the 
Lynn Pioneer, — good papers im their 
kind, which we would rather net do 


‘without. Is the faelt on their side, or 


ours’ We are sure our paper gees to 
them as regular as a Dutch check, and 
we cannot believe that either of them 
has the bad taste to wish to cut our ae- 
quaintance. 





NOTICE. 
Tue Executive Com™mirree of the ‘“* Amen- 
can Union of Associationists”’ are hereby noti- 
fied that their next stated meeting will be held 
in Boston, on Monday, the th of October. 
Presidents of Athliated Unions are ex officie 
members of this Board. 
By order of the President, 
Epwarp Gives, Ree. See’y. 
New York, Sept. 13, 1847. 


NOTICE. 
THe ComMMITTEER OF THIRTEEN, on the sab- 
ject of a practical experiment of Association, 
will hold its second session at the time of the 
meeting of the Executive Committee, as above, 
in Boston, on Monday, the 11th of Octeber. 


W. H. Cuannine, Chairman, 
Boston, Sept. 14, 1847. 
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